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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE POPULAR TASTE 
IN THE ARTS. 


Ir is a consideration of no ordinary importance in supporting na- 
tional dignity to allow all classes in the community the means of ana- 
lysing the basis of that pride, which is the honorable characteristic of 
civilized countries. By inculcating this spirit of inquiry and observa- 
tion, a rational patriotism is instilled into the minds of even the lowest, 
that will not fail to engender a loyal and intellectual people. The 
hereditary transmission of religion and loyalty, however beneficial to 
the unreflecting minds of the young, is, but too often, a thraldom to 
the mature, from which few have sufficient philosophy to emancipate 
themselves. It is by this descent of settled opinions, that the dogmas 
of prejudice are, as it were, rendered hierarchical, and traced in dark 
characters on the radiant page of life as immutable laws, or unfurled 
as the standard of the powerful against the weak, in the impious cru- 
sade against the purity of reason. It is to this entail of bigotry that 
we are indebted for the evil of a lower class discontented and unre- 
fined : it is the nature of man to repine when afflicted, to rebel when 
oppressed, and to be gross when debarred the means of improvement. 
Let us now examine if this poor despised lower class has had the 
means of improvement. We have schools, it is true; but wherefore 
teach the low born to read and write if they are doubly to feel the 
degradation that awaits them? Wherefore give the means of achiev- 
ing superiority, if, when the dawn of reason lights the surrounding 
prospect, they are to be told that the bright spots they have joyfully 
beheld, are too beautiful for them, and must be kept as the pleasure- 
grounds of their superiors. Even the laws, as necessary evils, tend 


as often to degrade as to protect: they stimulate cunning to evade, _ 


rather than encourage goodness to avoid. The taxes on knowledge 
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have crushed the germ of free inquiry. From the daily papers they can- 
not be supposed to glean much patriotism, for patriotism is not, surely, 
of such chameleon hue ; it does not appeal to passion before judgment, 
whereas the papers tend rather to provoke political hostility, than to 
make men proud of their country. The notices of the refined Arts, 
by these instructors, are with but a few exceptions, partial and igno- 
rant; their pens are guided by the wish to be light and amusing, 
rather than with the hope of advancing the national taste. The Ma- 
gazines, which are, perhaps, the best calculated to communicate a 
rational view of the country, barring their party prejudices, are far be- 
yond the reach of the poor; and until the appearance of the cheap 
publications, which now threaten to inundate us, the poor were forced 
to glean morality and patriotism from men who told them to starve 
patiently, and not seek to know too much. We would wage no war 
with the ministers of the church, in whose ranks are to be found some 
of the best of men; but whilst they are willing to advance the inter- 
ests of religion, let them with a modesty becoming their saered call- 
ing, refrain from all interference with the efforts of those who are 
more able to advance civilization. The maxim that “ Virtue is hap- 
piness,” is not at all at variance with that of ‘* Knowledge is Power.” 
With such a repression of their natural powers, we cannot wonder at 
the want of refinement in the lower classes ; it is Our duty to protect 
and cherish those, who, on the onset, stand in need of other intellects 
than their own; and it is unwise to begin by appealing to their igno- 
rance, their fears and their hatred. 

It is an idle and stupid excuse in favour of the monopoly of the 
rich, that the poor break down all they come near. In the name of 
common sense, are we so utterly helpless as to be unable to resist their 
encroachments? If the poor (and not they alone,) will at first handle 
objects out of pure curiosity, are barriers and keepers in Museums, 
such unheard-of preventives? A man, however low, does not pick 
up a missile, to mutilate intentionally a fine statue; and if he is pre- 
vented from indulging his manual amateurship, he will let his eyes and 
brain take cognizance of that which, in his untutored, unfettered state 
he valued by the touch. If the tide overflow the surrounding coun- 
try, we do not endeavour to force it back into the ocean, but construct 
protecting dams, to ensure an orderly course. With due care, a 
mob of plebeians might be brought to behave as well as a mob of 
patricians : ‘is the beer-drinking-drama-hunter in the gallery not quite 
so orderly as he might be, he but emulates the effeminate claret- 
drinker in the boxes, who reels into his velvet-covered seat, and dis- 
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turbs a peaceable audience by bawling as loud as the actors them- 
selves. The poor man often cannot pay his debts; the rich man often 
will not: the poor man is often gross; the rich man often refinedly 
depraved. Weak heads and black hearts lie equally on eider-down 
and straw; yet the virtues and vices of the rich and poor are chronicled 
as dissimilar and unecongenial ; but who are the chroniclers ? 

Few ages have resounded more with the lamentations of the re- 
fined at the want of taste, than the present: the perception of this 
deficiency is, perhaps, indicative of improvement, as the most vehement 
excitation of a dream, is the Ithuriel spear of awakening reason. It 
must be a source of infinite regret to the patriotic, that the class of 
men which supports our national dignity abroad, should be supposed 
to degrade it at home: but the thoughtful cannot fail to perceive that 
they have, in one situation, been elevated into their own esteem by 
the reflection of their country’s praise and gratitude, while, in the 
other, they have been proscribed and despised. A humble, but pa- 
triotic Muse, has celebrated their courage and humanity in the dis- 
charge of their perilous duties, while the refined, in their voluminous 
attacks on the illiterate, have hunted them from the temples of 
Athens, to the hardy schools of Sparta. 

Nevertheless, the ignorance of the lower grades and the connoisseur- 
ship of the upper classes, have produced similar results. Edifices 
and monuments of every character, have suffered alike from the virtd 
of the one class, and the curiosity of the other. While the genteel 
marauder breaks off the corner of a statue, or scrawls his name upon 
a stone, in places he is permitted to visit at any time, he lavishes 
abuse on his emulous inferior who commits ravages, from a similar feel- 
ing, a grade lower, in a place from which he is generally excluded. 
Now, really, the main difference lies in the gentility of the one, and 
the vulgarity of the other; it matters little whether the spoliator be 
covered with a peer’s robe, or a fustian jacket, except that one should 
be consigned to the pillory for not doing better, whilst the other should 
be pitied for not knowing better; the one presumes on his station, 
whilst the other has never been allowed to know his. 

It must, however, be apparent to every one, that the taste of the 
lower clafses has experienced a considerable improvement. Where 
formerly might be seen those ludicrous specimens of truly infantine 
art, which formerly appealed to the rustic connoisseur, aye, and to 
the town virtuoso as well,—such as coloured parrots, Toby Philpots, 
and British lions—now may be perceived the superior specimens that 
are hawked about by the Italians—no mean agents, by the bye, in 
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the diffusion of taste. The eyes of the lower classes have been 
opened by the increase of refinement in those portions of Art which 
appeal more directly to them. Our theatres, having the powerful 
talents of a Stanfield or a Roberts, offer, perhaps, the only source 
of pictorial instruction to the humble; and who will venture to say 
that they do not behold the beauties that are presented with as much 
zest as the most refined nobleman ? 

Did our proud barons, in the earlier years of their feudal sway, 
display the sense and moderation that distinguish the nobles of our 
day? Did they not, in the exercise of their ordinarily usurped pre- 
rogatives, outstrip the limits of justice and prudence, by repeated 
acts of domestic tyranny and foreign aggression? Yet shall we 
rebel against all rulers because, in the days of barbarous policy, they 
were scourges where they should have been protectors? None but 
idiots can imagine that the people will use power judiciously at first-— 
it is the last step of civilization—yet the boon is withheld lest it should 
bring the poor too nearly on an equality with the rich—as if the 
palace in Grosvenor Square, and the miserable tenement in Spital- 
fields were not ample distinctions! It is to some an agreeable sight 
to see a nobleman alight from his splendid equipage, and look about 
with a tranquilly supercilious air, as he walks through an exhibition 
(in which he appears to take little interest), with a step that accom- 
panies only the arrogance of ‘thousands a year.” For our part, we 
would rather see the humble but cleanly clad mechanic, perambulating 
the halls of art or science, with genuine but uninstructed enthusiasm, 
full of wholesome ideas as to the world beyond his powers of com- 
prehension. It is absurd to imagine that in contemplating that which 
elevates the mind, the baser qualities should be excited. The in- 
habitants of a beautiful city, who can, unrestricted, behold its 
treasures, would have more respect for edifices and monuments than 
the people of a gloomy town, where all refinement was proscribed. 

The sublime magnificence and chaste luxuriance of Greece,— 
the mongrel splendour and heterogeneous riches of Rome,—the 
gloomy grandeur and awe impressing piles of Egypt, would have been 
more truly sources of national pride had they emanated from en- 
lightened senates and been the product of hired labourer’; but, as 
monuments of tyranny and superstition, they exact a secondary 
homage alone. An edifice raised by a free people for the worship 
of their God, is a sublime undertaking; but a gorgeous monument 
to some worthless tyrant, reared by the overstrained labour of slaves, 
is but second in iniquity to the Babel of old. 
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In this light, the possession of splendid edifices is by no means a 
sign of civilization; since we find that an absolute despotism can 
command that which a limited monarchy cannot effect. Russia, 
which is a monstrous waste, with a few spots of civilization, possesses 
edifices of surpassing splendour, yet few would elevate the refinement 
of the Russians above that of the English. Madrid possesses a 
splendid gallery of paintings and a mangificent palace, yet is the seat 
of absolutism and apostolicism, with a people who scarcely feel the 
force of the word nacion. Versailles, the Escurial and Mafra, were 
not the productions of an enlightened people or a national govern- 
ment. Yet what might not be hoped from the dawn of the splendour 
of freedom? Edifices erected with the consent of the community ; 
—institutions with a popular aspect, which should appear less like 
confessionals than tribunes, where all might seek the pride of in- 
tellectual greatness unopposed by the pride of the powerful. 

We must now advert to that state of things which has given rise to 
these observations, and which it is our especial duty to watch over 
with unbiassed solicitude,—the exclusive tendency of our public 
institutions, the want of concurrence for national works, and the 
importance of the public exhibition of the plans and models. The 
designs chosen for our public edifices, the secret manner in which the 
jobs are conducted, and the lamentable want of beauty and propriety 
in the greater number, are subjects of considerable importance and 
discontent. One of the principal features of the case is, that we 
constantly behold drawings of surpassing beauty by the patronized 
and celebrated, as well as by the emulous and aspiring, professing to 
be designs for public buildings, yet, when we are called upon to 
exercise our judgments on the structures that were considered as the 
most worthy of selection, we turn with a sigh to the recollection of 
former designs. Now we are perfectly aware of the extravagance and 
impracticability of the greater number that crowd our exhibitions, and 
also of the truth, that many which appear elegant in lines, would, in 
stone, be vapid or affected. These are only objections to those which 
no one possessing the slightest knowledge or taste would accept for 
execution. But if any one would venture to hint that the buildings 
which have so anti-nationally disgraced the metropolis, are the fair 
offspring of honorable competition, we would fling back the flimsy plea 


with undisguised contempt, and denounce, as the parents of this. 


crying evil, the caprice and ignorance of the powerful, and the in- 
ability or obsequious pusillanimity of court hirelings and interested 
parasites, 
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No one individual should be allowed the privilege of exercising his 

\ power in the essential formation of a national palace, which is erected 
| to suit the state of Kings, not the wants of individuals. It is an heir- 
1! loom presented by an enlightened peuple to future ages; and were a 
1 pernicious power and tasteless whimsicality to be always displayed, 
| new palaces would be continually required to suit the variety of tastes 
which is to be found even amongst the learned ; and such a proceed- 
ing, however calculated to diffuse employment in particular branehes 
of industry, would be detrimental to the sovereign dignity and 
comfort, besides giving to the age an appearance of instability 
necessarily produced by edifices of national importance being in an 
incomplete state. It savours too much of the hurried step of 
blushing necessity, to stamp it as the offspring of matured grandeur. 
If our ancestors have left us no memorial of regal splendour or 
scientific beauty to grace the metropolis, we have, at any rate, the 
power of transmitting the precious boon to our successors. 

There is something imposing in the aspect of a noble pile, stamped 
with the dignity of age, which has beamed with the pageantry of suc- 
cessive courts, and where the pictured effigies of majesty tell Time’s 
most impressive tale. If flimsy piles are to rise and fall at the nod 
of caprice, farewell to the dream of antiquity, farewell to the recollee- 
tions that hallow the precincts of a palace. 

We might be justified in alluding to the taste of the Minister, but 
as that is generally delegated to councils or underlings, it behoves us 
to inquiré how those councils are constituted, The possession of 
power does not imply the possession of knowledge, yet it is power that 
has formed the generality of government councils, whereas, knowledge 
alone should preside at them. When we venture to stigmatize the 
causes of the stagnation of public taste, we are confounded with a 
dense mass of titles and wealth, the councils blaze with individual 
importance, but beam not with collective intelligence. 

We have heard that on the Committee of Taste of the new National 
Gallery are one hundred distinguished persons! There might be one 
thousand, and it could hardly make the matter worse, since these 
hundred distinguished brains have done more harm than any national 
council should have the power of doing. It would be no security 
against bad works, were even the Royal Academy to be invested with 
full powers of selection. Individuals, however impartial abstractedly, 
become tinged with the besetting sins of corporate. bodies when they 
bear honorary distinctions. We are unfortunately a century too early 
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to perceive the full advantage of a liberal policy, either in politi¢s or 
the Arts. 

We have a high respect for the talented architect, and that he 
should have been shackled in his task is to be deeply lamented : his 
reputation stands too high to authorize our attributing to him the 
defects so conspicuous in the model. He was first required to cut 
about and patch up an old stable into a monument of magnificence ; 
he was then prevented from carrying his own ideas into effect because 
a fine projecting portico was considered to be, an impediment, and 
because the old pillars of Carlton House were, with ostentatious 
economy, to be taken into the account, with the stone and bricks 
of the venerated Mews. With the example of Buckingham House 
before their eyes, who could be so infatuated. as to attempt to reface 
another building? Examples, whether as warnings or incentives, are 
equally valuable, but they are too often unheeded by those who require 
them most. j 

After repeated alterations, doubtless in accordance with the definite 
views of this enlightened Council, a plan is at length agreed. upon, 
requiring far more than the specified amount—yet not of a quarter the 
sum necessary for a National gallery—which is to boast the advantages 
of having a large staircase, a convenient Record office, and, Oh! 
triumph of ingenuity, is to offer an ample thoroughfare for his Majesty's 
troops, to the detriment of so minor a point as the beauty of the 
building. From all this we absolve the architect, whose unfettered 
taste would have drawn from us observations of a different tenor. 

We are fully aware that strenuous opposition is the fate of any 
proposal of expenditure brought forward in the House of Commons. 
It is to be regretted that so many honourable members should, in their 
often praiseworthy economical intentions, overlook many esseutials in 
national dignity, and that the haunting idea of popular burthens 
should annihilate all sense of popular grandeur. We should have 
thought that under whatever banner a man might fight, he would have 
been alive to the one glorious topic of the intellectual greatness of the 
empire ; but it seems that complex calculations and scrupulous nicety 
are incompatible with the fervour of an honourable and rational 
enthusiasm. 

It had been for years a source of regret that we could not boast a 
National Gallery, yet when the flagrancy of such a desideratum had 
been acknowledged and a remedy proposed, we were doomed to a 
more mortifying disappointment in its execution than we had before 
experienced in its non-existence. We then were upheld by hope— 
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imagination supplied that which was denied by a British senate: we 
have now regret alone; the mandate has gone forth to sacrifice the 
talents of an able architect, and to frustrate the expectations of an 
enlightened people. The question was proposed in Parliament as if 
one of little importance—appealing to no nationality—demanding no 
attention; and in this quiescent manner a British senate voted for the 
erection of a British National Gallery, the pitiful sum of fifty thousand 
pounds including the old materials ! While this transaction was passing 
in the metropolis of the empire, Birmingham, by popular subscription, 
raised forty thousand pounds for the building of a free school. With 
such legislators, who have not the judgment to be economical at the 
right time and in the right place, we own, with pride, that we have 
no congeniality. 

We venture to say, that we would find a council without a single 
flaunting recommendation, that would not only save the nation’s gold, 
but, what is of more importance, its credit. We would choose men 
not so high as to be indolent or arrogant, nor so low as to melt their 
judgment in the smiles of favour: men who would not be staggered 
by any model, however imposing (for size is a great ingredient in 
importance), and who would zealously and impartially consider 
whether it were fit to become a national monument, without any of the 
pomposity of connoisseurship or the pliancy of office. In a set 
council of a hundred, how is it possible to allow a fair debate in a 
matter so exquisitely subtle as taste? One week’s gratuitous ex- 
hibition, and the consequent publicity, would effect more good than a 
hundred secret conclaves of a hundred each. We maintain that there 
are too many or too few who have power to watch over our national 
credit ; too many to form an efficient council,—too few to give their 
proceedings a national character. 

It has ever been the misfortune of this country, that state architects 
have been unduly tampered with by those in authority; difficulties, 
which might have been surmounted by the slightest contrivance, 
have forced the architect to sacrifice his taste, his reputation, and the 
public credit, to some paltry plea of pretended necessity, some loop- 
hole conception of those who have little feeling for grandeur, elegance, 
or propriety. It would appear to the unsophisticated that the post of 
state architect should be one of the highest honour: it is rather a 
state of mortification and thraldom; the lower views triumph over the 
higher, and the poor architect, degraded from his elevated station to 
be the factotum of importunate and ignorant employers, sighs for 
the independence of a@ less dazzling career. 
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We return, then, to our former statement, and firmly insist on the © 


necessity of a public display of all connected with the Fine Arts of the 
country.* They are not the care of the rich and noble alone; there is 
not a heart in the land but would feel the warmest interest in the 
splendour and improvement of the age; and, since we find that 
councils are not to be trusted with our interests, we brand them 
with impotence, and acknowledge only their claim on national de- 
rision. 

Did the plan thus recommended demand an inroad on the public 
purse, it would assuredly behove the noted economy of all Ministers 
to strenuously oppose it; but as it has the advantage of counteracting 
the inefficiency of the hundred arbiters of taste, and of preventing 
gross jobs, it ought to be adopted ; but, to use the diplomatic phrase; 
as ‘* there is much in the secret operation of even beneficial measures 
that must not be participated by the uninitiated,” we are to be 
taunted with having the misfortune to be a component part of. that 
mob, too vulgar to be allowed a glimpse of intended works, yet 
sagacious enough to denounce the weakness of the enemy’s camp. 

With but a breath of patriotism and taste we might render London 
the seat of the arts as it is of commerce. Let our temples of worship 
appeal to the mind and not to the purse; let no great action pass un- 
recorded by the painter and sculptor; let our public buildings derive 
lustre from united arts. Westminster Hall might be transformed into 
the most imposing room in existence—a worthy entrance to the 
British senate—its mouldering compartments might blazon forth the 
glories of the United Kingdom, and, with a quarter the expense 
lavished on rubbish, it might become a pride to the nation, instead of 
being, as at present, a monarch shorn of his externals. Instead of a 
solitary statue, the road to the houses of Parliament might become an 
avenue of impressive solemnity: the great and good of history’s page 
might hallow the approach to the scene of their exalted patriotism and 
enthralling eloquence: from their august tribunals they would arouse 
the secret of their greatness in the emulous breasts of their successors, 
as they surveyed the imposing line of heroes, legislators, sages, and 
philanthropists. 

This is no vague declamation, but a matter reducible to line and 
rule: it is no chimera of a heated imagination, but a simple and 


* The Bourse at Paris, one of the most beautiful buildings in Europe, is the 
result of competition and public exhibition. It was not the production of a state 
architect, pestered by the conflicting opinions of the members of « Committee 
of Taste. : } 
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feasible plan, that would exact no stretch of legislation—no dangerous 
innovation—no forfeiture of rights; it demands, perhaps, that it 
should have been breathed in a later age, more willing than the present 
to honour the appeal of intellectual greatness, 

An attainder has been sent forth against the morality of millions ; 
they have been stigmatized as unworthy of cultivation, and unfit for 
rational recreation: they are excluded from our receptacles of Art and 
Science; from the temples of the living God, where the noblest “ after 
his own image” lie amidst the solemnity of sculptured trophies ;* 
their hopes are deemed too high, and their wants too low: and yet 
there are beings who dare to wonder that the millions care not to re- 
move the badge which has been forced upon their hopeless and forlorn 
state. Monstrous arrogance! Unnatural blindness! Flesh and blood 
has lost all kindred with its kind ; the same essences jar in collision, 
and nature’s harmonious scheme is thwarted by the heartlessness of 
man. Blind and infatuate judges, shall ye then mete out the scanty en- 
joyments of the humble ; set bounds to their mental powers, while, for 
your own approved joys, ye usurp a license which degrades your 
natures, and brings your stations into contempt? Be warned by the 
voice of Time in his rapid march. You have long believed that the 
millions were made for the few, but the millions have discovered that 
the few were never made for them. Ennoble your inferiors by infus- 
ing emulation and by stimulating dignity; then, and not till then, 
will the people prove the messengers of peace, and not the hydra of 
discord. Is it nothing that the poor man should behold his birthright, 
and be told that he must not claim it? Js it nothing that he should 
be torn from his home, comfortless indeed, to support causes in which 
he has no interest, agd that he should be treated rather as a “ dog of 
war” than as a Christian soldier? Is it nothing that he should hear of 
the beauty of Art, of its civilizing nature, and not be allowed to quaff 
the softening stream? Is it nothing that as a member of a church of 
peace and love, he should be told that it is his lot to live degraded and 
forlorn? If these are nothing, then is national dignity a bauble, and 
Christianity an idle tale. But, in these evils are contained the germs of 
security, of virtue, of honour and of civilization. The firm tread of digni- 
fied manhood might replace the mean shuffle of unmerited degradation ; 
the consciousness of moral worth and civil distinction, might discard 


* Can a poor man muster enough from his hard earnings, to satisfy the trading 
propensities of those who keep our cathedrals from us? Oh, but say some, the 
poor do not care for such things..... Indeed? For further particulars, inquire at the 
doors of Westminster Abbey, or St. Pauls. 
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the downcast look, the hurried glance of indigence; while respect for 


rank supporting national dignity, wealth diffusing beneficence, and 
talent espousing honour and humanity would soon stifle the discord 
engendered by rank oppressing lowliness and forfeiting honour, by 
wealth pandering to greatness and injustice, and by talents blackened 
by venality or revenge. 





THE ARTIST CONSIDERED AS A SOCIAL CREATURE. 


In despite of the axiom, ‘“ Man is a social animal”—that near re- 
lative of man—the artist, by a syllogism expressly concocted for his 
saturnine propensities, asserts, man is a social creature—but I am an 
artist, ergo—I am not a social creature; and delighted at his eman- 
cipation from the restraints that fetter the poor social slave, he makes 
fashions of his own, and revels in the superhuman luxury of his un- 
shackled genius. He condescendingly avails himself of the despised 
world’s effects—considerately allows human nature to be his model, 
and then retires to his gloomy painting room, to spoil the beauty he 
has been endeavouring to retain in his unsocial mind. Notwithstand- 
ing this obliquity of judgment, his conscience sometimes whispers 
to him, that he is perchance more allied to the world and the world’s 
esteem, than he may affect to believe, and that he is as much bound to 
bear the badge of manhood and civilization, as the least gifted or the 
least arrogant. 

In strict philosophy, it is a notable scheme to make our biding 
place as agreeable as possible; it is too easy, for a proud man, to 
follow in the train of grumblers, and not worth: one’s while to turn 
gymnosophist, to prove how difficult it is to live. The hermit has little 
and bad —it must have been something not over good, that drove him 
from his fellows, depend on’t ’twas not his love for self, a very bad 
companion in the long run; and he retired from the busy hum, more 
“to ged rid of” than to obtain: whereas the civilized philosopher 
takes the bad with the good, with a resignation that savours of a 
determination to enjoy whatever may come in the way. A man must 
be an idiot if he wilfully burn his fingers, and the fire will very seldom 
run after him. 

The good old law of chivalry, which obliged each preux chevalier to 
bear his mistress’ favour, is only according to the law of civilized man 
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transferred to his mother-earth, and obliges him in whatever corner he 
. may be deposited, to hoist her colours and swear fealty to her so- 
vereign sway. He who bends to the law, will be protected by the law ; 
he who refuses submission, may assuredly do as he pleases, but he 
must also be content to submit to all the kicks and cuffs that proceed 
extra legem. 

I know of nothing more amusing, than to witness the centripetalism 
of the profound artist. He is himself alone. He possesses a mine of 
thought and feeling that would be ruined by the commerce of the 
world—the intensity of his perception is such, that he fears ‘‘ the sun 
at midday” might quench his vigour—indeed the only thing that 
could tempt him into the flickering radiance would be the opportu- 
nity of pondering on the sublimity of his own shadow, or the chance 
of speculating upon the etheriality of light. 

For the love of laughter, behold Leander: he has, in one of his 
profoundest reveries, lost himself in the wide world, i. e. he is walking 
the streets—accidentally walking the streets ! How unconscious is his 
gait; his legs only carry him from habit, and have trotted off without 
the word of command, not having a fellow feeling with the vagaries of 
the head they carry. How natural and anti-social is that beard of 
years’ growth—how picturesque that collar 4 la Vandyke. In short, 
how unlike the trim of the weak people who bow to custom. Take care 
Leander !.... How nearly run over to besure! Howeyer, it could only 
affect his body, for his mind is far away. He is the wonder, not to 
say the terror, of his neighbourhood—he has become a proverb; arid 
the allegiance of little children to that source of their earliest awe,— 
Old Bogy, is likely to be transferred to Leander. His painting room 
windows are never unclosed, and the dreary aspect of the aper- 
ture which ought to admit the light of day, is the theme of a hundred 
mysterious suppositions—but the most galling of all, is the hint of his 
being a coiner! The most amusing scene took place on his lay-figure 
being taken home: from its appearance of reality people actually 
viewed it as a dead body, being deposited in a sort of shell and par- 
tially wrapped in a white sheet. It was with some difficulty conveyed 
into the house, leaving the indignant and terror-stricken gapers to 
conjure up every thing but the reality. From that moment, the 
deepest suspicions have attached themselves to poor Leander and his 
gloomy window, suspicions that were further confirmed by his being 
seen (for a wonder) to open his side casement mysteriously, and throw 
from it a rag—evidently part of a human under garment, tinged with 
a crimson dye,—of some horrible crime he was doubtless guilty—yet 
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he was feared so much, that none ventured to inform a magistrate lest 
a child should be struck blind, or a cow or pig die in the night. 

Luckily for Leander, when aught of the world’s malice strikes upon 
his ear, a movement of his beard is the sole symptom of its efféct. 
The éclat of being thought a magician and a murderer, consoles him 
amidst the ill report of his ignorant neighbours. 

This may suit Leander’s turn; luckily, however, few are willing to 
pay the tax imposed on eccentricity: it requires either great strength 
of mind or great impudence to stem the torrent of popular ‘opinion, 
and a man must have either much to gain or little to lose, to venture 
in the cockle-shell of egotism on the stream of prejudice. Nothing 
tends so much to encourage eccentricity as the anti-social habit of 
seclusion, whether it be in the study or the painting room. To the 
painter the world should indeed be an oyster, which he can open ad 
libitum. Where are the much vaunted extension of the perceptive 
powers—the stores of memory, that are to lead to excellence. In the 
dismal studio? No! i’ faith! Apollo disdains four walls. Lead your 
crabbed Diogenes forth into the busy world—the smiling fields, aye, 
and to the giddy ball. Let him afterwards retire to his den to do the 
dirty work of ideality—the colored patch-work which toils to give the 
past impressions. Methinks the poet has an easy task, though, com- 
pared to the painter, therefore I partially beg pardon of the latter for 
hurrying him in his slow processes. A painter once said to me in a 
most emphatic tone, ‘Sir, an artist must live but to paint, it must 
monopolize his whole soul—he must have but one mind, sir!” Indeed, 
thought I, it would be well for many of them if they had even half a 
mind! As for living but to paint, and the monopoly of the soul, 
thought I, it is a fine period—a noble amplification of ‘‘ England ex- 
pects that every man will do his duty,” but as absurd as most quick 
sailing phrases are. The noblest part of the painter is that which 
wields no brush—which is bounded by no studio wall. Academies 
may teach their petty lore, may string their medals round the tyro’s 
neck—Patron’s may shut their judgments and open their purses—yea, 
all physical nature may combine, still will the little imp—Genius— 
puzzle them all—and after eluding their temptations light upon some 
slighted spot, and there set up his beacon. 

The simple truth of the Painter's state is this. It requires, first, 
that something we call Genius,—that facility of receiving impressions 
and the power of transmitting them vividly to others. Secondly, a 
knowledge of man in his varieties of feeling and action, with a notion 


of what has passed in the world, and how things have passed, com- . 
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monly called propriety. Thirdly, a hand and eye well practised in the 
external developements of the component parts of the sphere of art. 
Now all this is not to be obtained in the gloomy atélier, no! nor in 
Imperial, Royal, or National Academies. We have heard of the three 
brothers who started ‘in life together, to make their fortunes, ard the 
one who laid in bed the whole time, being the successful hunter by not 
getting out of the way. In Art, however, the easy-chair and close 
studio system will not produce such brilliant results. Extended ob- 
servation will bring more grist to the mill than the deepest cogitations 
in the most impressive of all painting rooms, with even a mysterious 
tapestry, or a picture-creating fire, or even a blotting-book to boot. 
How can the artist learn the heart of man, but by mingling with him 
in the hour of sorrow, and in the moment of mirth and revelry? Can 
he divine from the hired model, who presents his shilling per hour 
expression to his searching gaze, the real bona fide look of Nature’s 
own stamp? What can be more ludicrous than a model acting an 
agonized character ‘‘ by particular desire ?” or a lady looking virtuous, 
as she shivers half undressed on the bare platform. ‘ There, now, a 
little more modest if-you please,—you may smile, but give the feeling 
of a virtuous embarrassment without anger!” As well might we expect 
a lay-figure to obey our call, as bid a model look the very identical 
character we want. Think of Guido’s model for his Madonna’s, and 
blush! So much for painting-room inspiration: it ig something like 
a dramatic writer taking all his characters from the green room and 
slips—or a naturalist studying in Bullock’s Museum. The artist obtains 
a secondhand nature, sifted through deteriorating media—a delectable 
hash where there are scarcely two accordant particles, or where they 
are all of the same shape and feature, marring one of the first prin- 
ciples of beauty by a distressing homogeneity. 

It is rather irrational to suppose that deep or grand effects are pro- 
duced through means of a corresponding calibre, or that at any rate 
these means should be visibly grand and impressive. In physics it 
may often apply—the mould that forms the cannon ball, and the bore 
of the gun that receives it, must be indicative of their mutual applica- 
tion, even to a shade of nicety—the head must fit the hat, and the 
hat the block on which it was made, but all physical effects do not 
thoroughly correspond in cause and effect,—as where science leagued 
with natural powers produces effects not indicated by the means—the 
pistol, per se, has nothing in its form to proclaim its communicated 
power—the impetus that wafts the arrow is not proclaimed by a cor- 
responding power palpable to the uneducated eye—the venom of a 
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serpent is as fatal as the trunk or tusks of an elephant, yet what is the 
comparative quantum of power—the piercing song of the smallest 
bird is‘in no proportion to its size when compared with the tones of 
various beasts, whose diminished whimpers, or puerile snarls, are pro- 
vokingly insignificant to the lover of harmony of proportions. Who is 
not shocked at the small voice of a large- man, or the coarse laugh of 
a delieate female? Since, then, we find so little accordance in 
physics between the means and the effect, why in the name of analogy 
should we wish to discover an appropriate external announcement of 
the operations of mind. 

We all know that many a clever man, to the common eye, looks a 
perfect blockhead, and many of us have doubtless seen a very intelli- 
‘ gent looking personage, who has unconsciously from his first word 
given positive evidence of a staggering stupidity.. There is no necessity 
for a hero to look big with importance—pregnant with the fate of 
worlds—even a statesman may have a burden on his shoulders, yea, 
even a whisper from the king’s own mouth, and not speak it by a shake 
of the head, 4 la Burleigh—then why should artists imagine that a 
picture replete with deep seated qualities necessarily demanded. on the 
part of the painter, not only a mine of deep seated feeling, but an 
intense expression and a manner of impressive solemnity. The faith 
of many an artist seems to be in the following mode. ‘I firmly and 
conscientiously believe that with my lay-figure—my draperies—my 
screen—my platform—my high-cut light, and my painting apparatus 
—relying on intuitive knowledge of every passion in the human breast, 
and every expression of the human face, and every action of the 
human body. I repeat that I senty believe my room contains the 
elements of a profound painter.” Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes. We have heard of the disputes of churchmen of former days, 
as to the number of angels that could conveniently dance on the point 
of a needle— yet even that is scarcely a greater concentration than this 
system of the painting-room universe. The world when once reduced 
to slender proportions was contained in Noah’s ark—but then it was 
very slender indeed. In these days, however, such is the power of 
abridgment, that we have a digest of the world—an epitome of 198 
millions of miles, and 850 millions of people, with their little shades of 
variety, in a gloomy studio, twenty feet by seventeen and a half, belong- 
ing to any painter of the real saturnine, condensing, soul-infusing genus. 

We have heard of book making traders concocting travels over the 
world by means of their agents in the counting house; perhaps it is in 
imitation of these methods of compilation that the painter, by the aid 
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of his boasted imagination, makes his hired model become the type of 
universal form and expression; his high light, the image of the sun 
and moon, and the dingy depths of his studio, the gloomy recesses of 
earth’s caverns, or the grateful shade of a sequestered dell. It is to him, 
in fact, his all and all—a multum in parvo, that obtains for him a 


_ reputation of wisdom among the paddlers of thought; but with the 


liberal and extended observer of nature in all her charming variety, 
consigns him, if not to the stool of repentance, at any rate to the 
honour of the cap and bells as a reward for the gravity of his folly. 
Even Zimmermann valued seclusion only as a means of returning 
to the world with increased zest for its motley. He who always 
remains in seclusion knows not the value of it; it is a cure for an 
evil, not a mode of existence: as well might we, because medicine is 
sometimes beneficial, make it our daily meal, existing upon the 
astringent qualities of a tonic, and refreshing ourselves with the cooling 
properties of a saline draught. 

When we hear of total seclusion from the wicked world, depend 
on it, nine times out of ten it is the wicked person that has forced the 
good world to recede from him. A man must be plagued with a very 
unaccommodating humour to prefer the company of a dog or a 
spider to that of his fellows. Men don’t mope because they like to be 
dull, but because they can’t have their own way or won't enter into 
the views of their more cheerful companions. It is, I grant you, very 
delightful to hear a nightingale warble, but methinks it is still sweeter 
to hear a voice by your side emulating its dulcet note in a human tone 
of exquisite meaning. Again, I repeat, solitude is a wholesome fast 
but an unhealthy meal. We hear of kings discarding their state, 
retiring to end their days in a convent: “There is something; 4 in this 
more than natural if philosophy could “find it out.” It appears a 
great sacrifice to peoples-who have worn drugget coats and ribbed 
stockings to resign the luxury of velvet and ermine—the delights of 
bended knees and cringing heads, and then the overpowering lustre of a 
bon fide crown! Very sad, indeed, to resign them, cries the clown, 
they look so fine! Good riddance, cries the king, they are so heavy ! 
Velvet is scarcely velvet to a man who has always worn it. I doubt 
even if champagne sparkles so brightly to the eyes of its daily con- 
sumer as to those of the delighted apprentice on a holiday treat. 
Besides, every one knows the old proverb, ‘‘ where the shoe pinches,” 
and kings, though generally more in the dark than their neighbours, 
have some sense on that score; and many a monarch, after having 
done as much evil as he conveniently could, having served the 
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intentions of the ‘old gentleman” with all the arrogance of his 
calling, has slunk away from the throne he had disgraced by his vices 
and folly, and sought to hide himself in some sequestered nook, where 
he could avoid the curses of ruined subjects, and stifle the remorse of 


the remnant of his only remaining quality—conscience. History— 


lying history—takes him up and vaunts the greatness of the mind 
that could despise the attractions of a throne and seek the blessings of 
solitude ! 

But your artist,—who is a wild sort of creature at best,—conceives 
that by mixing with the world he will not only forfeit his own deep 
seated self—the hero of his own studio—but that he must, forsooth, 
leap into all the follies that are a component part of the world, and 
resign the character of a reflecting artist. Even in the world, we 
call that forgetting the man, and have, consequently, invented the 
term dandy, to express that which can scarcely be expressed. Besides, 
the fear is groundless. I would forfeit my existence if an artist could 
become a dandy—they are by nature the antipodes of each other. I 
could as soon fancy Charles XII. a linen draper, and Peter the Great 
a poet laureat, as an artist playing the pink of gentility: he may be 
well bred, and even fascinating in his conversation, but for the last 
new tie, and the right twirl of a cane, he would certainly be at 
fault, 

It appears, then, that the artist is, or ought to be, a social creature, 
as well acquainted with nature’s extended canvass, on which she has 
depicted an harmonious world, as with his own strained cloth, ready to 
receive the condensation of his extended views. It is not enough to 
have a love for nature in the heart, the head must teem with a 
knowledge of her charms. The close borough of the studio must be 
consigned to the schedule A, and the artist’s brain must be en- 
franchised to receive impressions from the world at large. 





yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Your'banish’d honors, and restore yourselves 

Into the good thoughts of the world again. 

Henry IV. 
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FANCY AND IMAGINATION. 
(Concluded from p. 388.) 


If these few theoretical observations upon the nature, rise, and pro- 
gress of imagination, be at all correct, I think we may now assume 
that with some modifications, imagination, as at present understood, 
is the power of freeing the mind from the influence of familiar and 
ordinary things, and of throwing it back into a pristine state, so as to 
conceive ideas and sentiments at once original and great. Being yet 
under the guidance of truth and reason, and employed upon such 
subjects as are raised above common nature.. I would have imagina- 
tion understood practically, as bringing before the mind of the reader— 
if it be in writing, or of the spectator, in picture, such ideas and things 
as shall fill the soul with high conceptions, and lift it beyond its na- 
tural sphere, by creating in it great and strong emotions—not such 
as are merely tender and gentle, however exquisite. For though, I 
repeat, it sometimes produces the beautiful as well as the sublime,— 
yet I think the distinguishing characteristic of imagination ought to 
be greatness ;—and of fancy, beauty. The reasons for this, I will now 
endeavour to make evident. — 

It has been before observed, that there are some exceptions to the 
distinction I have drawn between fency and imagination; but as a 
general principle, I think we shall find that whether in the imitative 
or descriptive arts, whatever we are inclined from our natural feeling 
to pronounce as imaginative,—allowing of course that we have a de- 
finite notion of the term used, will prove on examination to be bold 
and grand in thought, and capable of exciting in the breast some emo- 
tion of sublimity. On the contrary, what we feel to be delicate and 
gentle,—such as on the view of it throws a lively and pleasing serenity 
over the soul, that we as naturally characterize—beautiful. 

For instance :—in the most elegant and perfect figure of a female 
which can possibly be represented to the mind by either pictorial re- 
' presentation or by description, the predominating sentiment of our 
minds is admiration. We can find no other word so expressive of the 
feelings excited, as the word beautiful. Certainly such light pas- 
sionate expressions as divine, &c. may be added, but still we attach 
the same meaning to it as before; only, carried to the greatest ex- 
treme of our conception. We never think of saying it is grand or 
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sublime. We attach some other idea, some different kind of feeling 
to those expressions. If we look at Hercules with his vast limbs and 
apparently prodigious energy and muscular power, we then use the 
epithets grand and sublime; because the emotions excited, corres- 
pond to those epithets. Nor is this at all attributable—as some might 
suppose, to the difference of actual size between the two figures. 
Were the Venus sculptured of a size equal to the Farnese Hercules, 
and the Hercules reduced to that of the Venus,—no man, with a cor- 
rect idea of the figures and of his language, would reverse the epi- 
thets that he had used, and say that Venus was sublime and Hercules 
beautiful. The two sculptures would still excite similar emotions as 
before. In this instance our position seems to hold true; for I think 
every one who contemplates the Hercules, must feel himself under 
the influence of a more bold and powerful imagination, than when 
contemplating the Venus. There is grandeurvand imagination in the 
former,—grace and fancy in the latter. 


Again,—though possibly this opinion may not exactly agree with | 
that of some eminent critics,—I regard the Paradise Lost as dis-— 


playing altogether, more of true refined imagination, than any other 
work in the language. There are others,—perhaps the Fairy Queen 
for instance, which exhibit as great a variety of invention, but it is of 
a different and a lower kind. 

A fanciful combination of common natural images may be styled 
invention, with equally as much truth as anything else. But in my 
opinion there may be a great exercise of this sort of invention, without 
a sign of what is properly called imagination, being visible throughout. 

I think imagination is something more than what Hazlitt defined it, 
—the power of feigning things according to nature. Upon that prin- 
ciple Tom Jones, or Roderick Random, is equally imaginative with 
Paradise Lost,—nay, even more so, for in that sense they both are far 
more natural. It was a brisk and sprightly fancy which produced 
those works; not a noble imagination. Would it not seem unnatural, 
degrading, to say that those first books of Milton, which treat of the fall 
of the angels, the conference of the legions in hell, the flight of Satan 
through the abyss of space, and numberless other such like magnificent 
descriptions, are only the production of fancy? The term sounds weak 
and inadequate. Inexpressive of the grandeur and greatness of the 
images presented to the mind. Some of the following parts, where 
pleasing and beautiful, rather than forcible and grand images are pre- 
sented,—such as the description of our first parents in the garden of 
Eden, their daily employments, &c. are eminently fanciful. We see 
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in them a combination of whatever is delightful, and soothing, and 
gentle. It is Fancy which has selected and arranged such agreeable 
objects as are calculated to awaken sentiments of beauty and grace: 
not imagination which has created what is noble and sublime. 

Another poet might have written this part with much greater ease 
than the foregoing :—because here he has natural things to work from, 
but there, nothing at all. This then is another instance that what we 
designate as imaginative, is forcible and sublime; and the fanciful, 
calm and beautiful. Or, this principle of argument may be reversed, 
and I think the same result will follow. Let us try. If a person 
were to go through an exhibition of pictures, and distinguish by 
noting down, without farther examination, all such as at first sight 
impressed him with an idea of beauty from such as had the contrary 
effect of exciting emotions of greatness and sublimity, and after his 
task were over, he were to return through the gallery, and examine 
into the pictures to find out whence it was these opposite effects arose, 
would he not discover*that the beautiful ones were principally but 
selections of natural things, improved perhaps, heightened in their 
natural grace, and arranged in order most congenial to the taste and 
discipline of the mind, without exhibiting much of that high invention 
which carries the soul into a superior and ideal world? While on the 
contrary, such as had appeared to hin sublime—exciting the bolder 
and more stirring passions of the soul, would prove to be in a great 
measure under the influence of what has already been defined to be 
truly imagination. 

The best designs of Fuseli are, to my thinking, far more imaginative 
than those of any other modern master. There may not be even a 
single exception. Reynolds and West had, perhaps, more vigorous 


’ fancies, but they were never so abstractedly ideal as Fuseli. Blake 


too was possessed of strong imagination. But like the imaginations 
of men in the infancy of the world, it was little under the dominion of 
reason. Consequently other men could not adequately comprehend it, 
Because as reason and feeling are the only common ties between mind 
and mind, if these do not attend the footsteps of imagination, it will 
be in vain for other imaginations to follow out the remote and devious 
track it takes. 

This is the reason why the productions of Fancy, whether in picture 
or poem, generally please more extensively, and are more universally 
appreciated, than such as are almost altogether imaginative. The 
former are grounded in what is common to all, they find something 
responsive in almost every breast. The latter, mostly in exceptions. 
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I can give many people credit for believing Milton to be a wonderful 
poet, and Fuseli a great artist, who never found enough to relish for 
an hour together, in either the poems of one, or the pictures of the 
other. They echo the higher voice to save their own credit in the 
world. 

Having now, I trust, somewhat satisfactorily, defined what it is that 
constitutes imagination, I will proceed to offer a few observations on 
fancy. Repeating the definition before given, that essentially it is 
the power of selecting arid combining natural images so as:to produce 
an agreeable and beautiful effect. , 

From this definition it appears evident that, together with a previously 
allowed natural taste, fancy is in a great measure, if not exactly the 
result of education, at least a quality of mind which does not come 
very effectually into operation until education and knowledge have 
enabled the mind to develope itself. If, as I have reason to believe, it 
depend at all upon the perception of natural beauties, and the combi- 
nation of those beauties into one expressive whole; then, I think it 
becomes clear that a previous training and improvement of the mind 
is indispensable, before it can be exhibited in any considerable degree. 
A tude and uncultivated mind may perceive much of the beautiful in 
all its various forms throughout nature, but cannot without culture, 
experience, and a correct knowledge of the corresponding principles of 
beauty, combine, so as to preserve unity and verisimility; all those 
principles and effects, into that harmony and singleness of expression 
which is necessary in a work of fancy. 

It seems to me a very natural method of reasoning, to suppose that 
the most primitive minds were more readily impressed with sensations 
of grandeur than of beauty : and consequently that the origin of one 
of those two qualities preceded that of the other. That imagination 
was the first active abstract quality of the mind, and fancy the last. 
Because one ‘is excited naturally, while the other is in a great degree 
worked out by education and continued observation. In accordance 
with this principle, I have already represented by deductions, not I 
trust altogether unfounded, that amongst the earlier generations of 
mankind, imagination was much more vivid and active than it has 
been since. On the other hand it appears that fancy was dull and 
inert; we might say almost unknown. This speculation of course 
goes farther back than the most scanty records will support us. 
Though the most ancient books of the Bible may serve on the present, 
as on the previous occasion, to bear out in some degree our obser- 
vations. 
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Accordingly we shall find but little of that tender beauty, that 
selection of every thing pretty, that nice perception of the minutic of 
nature, which in our own times has given birth to what so appropri- 
ately obtains the name of Fancy. The ideas conveyed in those 
writings are in themselves too bold, and raise too great emotions, to be 
considered merely beautiful. Men’s minds were excited by higher 
things than such as were only fanciful and pleasing. They were more 
susceptible of the strong and grand, than of the delicate and beautiful. 
Those little varieties, those slight prettinesses which delight a modern 
cultivated taste, appear to have been utterly unperceived by them. 
Every thing was broad and great. Even their ideas of beauty, such 
as they had, partook of the sublime. 

The same causes which, as mankind became civilized and better 
informed, produced the decline of imagination, contributed in a pro- 
portionate degree to the growth of fancy. Instead of the visible 
creation being shrouded in that mystery which before gave scope to 
imagination, things now appeared in their true open light; so that 
what once seemed great and incomprehensible, now was well under- 
stood, and seen in its natural clothing, was at best, but beautiful. 
Besides, it must not be forgotten, that together with this, the mind 
also was growing effeminate; not conceiving as boldly, nor daring to 
lannch out as strong and vigorous as it had done formerly. Confined 
to the perception of little things, and of minor beauties, while the 
more imaginative and sublime objects of nature were less frequently 
observed ; it came to be exercised principally upon what was insignifi- 
cant, seeking by the aid of fancy to work out the pleasing and 
agreeable from what in reality made but little impression upon it. 
Like a tedious painter it was lost in a labyrinth of littleness and finish, 
whilst the grand and main effect was unobserved. 

There are some great individual exceptions to the observation I am 
about to make, but notwithstanding, I think it will be found that the 
writings of the greater part of modern authors are supported much 
more by a pleasing fancy than by a strong creative imagination, in a 
far greater degree than the most ancient writings which have de- 
scended to us. There is a general character of greatness and sub- 
limity about the latter,—a pervading spirit which calls up strong 
emotions, very different to the maidenish sensibility, the fine-spun — 
sentiment, and curious description of the former. One looks like the 
grand and broad representation of nature, which we sometimes see 
painted from the life in a quiet mountain lake ;—the other artificially 
copied to the very leaves through a camera, and engraved, in almost 
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imperceptibly fine lines, for the embellishment of an annual. This 
distinction is, perhaps, better perceived by a general comparison than 
by selecting particular features for examples. And he who can make 
it—and who cannot ?—will at once have a clear illustrative proof of 
the difference between imagination and fancy. Nevertheless, a few 
instances may not be out of place. 

I think the pervading spirit of Lalla Rookh is that of a lively and 
exquisitely fine fancy, rather than of a strong imagination. It is of a 
light, airy, and agreeable nature; identified with our most cultivated 
feelings and the things about us. The heart is humanized and melted 
by it; not hurried away, as if by a whirlwind, into a region whose 
images and shapes seem of a more sublime and a higher sphere than 
this. The general sensations it excites are those of beauty and ten- 
derness; such as are drawn from a quick and delicate perception of 
those qualities in external things, by a fancy which sees all nature full 
of sentiment. Though there are parts not wanting in higher qualities. 
The commencement of Paradise and the Peri is imaginative—not 
fanciful. But it displays that kind of imagination which, as was 
before observed, sometimes produces what is agreeable rather than 
sublime. : 

The Pleasures of Hope is much more a work of fancy than of ima- 
gination. And the same thing might be said of ninety out of every 
hundred of the poets, great and small, of modern days. Coleridge is 
perhaps really as imaginative, if not more so, than any one of them. 
Though I do not think every thing imaginative which is fantastic and 
mysterious. In a case of that kind there is frequently a greater ex- 
ercise of imagination in the reader or spectator, than in the work 
itself. 

A similar observation may be made with respect to the artists. By 
far the greater number of them have a more powerful fancy than 
imagination. A portrait painter, however excellent, seldom, if ever, 
displays imagination, but almost always a great deal of fancy. It 
may be objected to me that he has not scope for the exercise of 
imagination. I do not find fault with him, but bring him forward 
only as an instance in which the difference between fancy and imagi- 
nation is particularly apparent. Doubtless Holbein had naturally 
as fine a perception of the pleasing and beautiful, as the most excel- 
lent of modern portrait painters. How comes it then that his works 
do not display a fancy equally excellent with theirs? Why, it is 
because that refinement and discipliné of the mind which I before 
spoke of as necessary to the full developement of fancy, had not in 
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his day arrived to a tenth of its present perfection; and were he now 
living his practice would prove the truth of it. He was not in this 
respect the less a diamond because the world around had not polished 
him. 

A composition landscape must not necessarily exhibit any share of 
imagination. In general, such like pictures are the work of fancy 
which combines the beauties of natural things,—not of imagination, 
which invents images of grandeur. Neither, on the same principle, 
does it follow that a composition of figures, historical or otherwise, 
must be imaginative. I do not think Mr. West’s Last Supper, at the 
National Gallery— nor indeed many other of his similar works— are at 
all so. But that excellent sketch of Mr. Etty’s, No. 215, in the last 
academy exhibition, was the product of a rich imagination. This 
difference does not consist, as might be supposed, in the nature of the 
respective subjects. Had they been reversed, the same result might 
have followed. Dryden wrote the Fall of Man, but it was not a 
second Paradise Lost —save in the imitations, and hardly even then. 

To sum up the whole; I think the general striking difference of 
character observable between the most ancient and the modern pro- 
ductions of intellect, is chiefly attributable to the predominance of 
imagination in the former, and of fancy in the latter: though, at the 
same time, I am far from agreeing with those who maintain that 
imagination is almost, if not wholly, wanting in the productions of 
modern genius. Assuredly it is not so general as formerly, and I 
think some rational causes have been assigned why it cannot be. But 
to assume that a single instance of its existence can scarcely be found 
is, I think, to assume more than eventually would prove tenable. I 
cannot conceive what the advocates of that side the question consider 
imagination to be, But if the definition which in these few cursory 
remarks L have attempted to give of it, be at all near the truth, there 
would be no difficulty i» proving—if the instances adduced have not 
already proved—that it does exist to a considerable extent. I trust, 
also, that my prineipal object in this paper—that of drawing a line of 
distinction between Fancy and Imagination, has not been lost sight 
of. Farther than this it is now unnecessary to go; but should the 
subject be considered of sufficient interest, 1 may, on a future 
occasion, give some particular and more pleasing illustrations of the 
two qualities the names of which head the present article. 
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ON ANATOMY AND EXPRESSION. 


BY GEO. FOGGO, 





“The necessity of science to the more liberal professions is self-evident : little 
less manifest is the use, to their members, of extending their knowledge beyond 
the branches of study with which their several pursuits are peculiarly conversant.” 


. Pretimiyary Treatise 10 THE Lisrary or Userut Know enor, 


In recommending the following observations to the students of the 
Royal Academy, I am prompted by an anxious desire to see real 
talent become at once useful and respected. Should any of my 
remarks appear severe and uncompromising, it must be recollected that 
candour alone can direct the inexperienced and save them from 
delusion and error: where praise is due it would be as imprudent as 
unjust to withhold it; but on the contrary—to bestow commendation 
where blame alone is called for, is equally unjust and injurious. 

The present subject affords ample scope both for praise and censure ; 
fortunately the first is, however, chiefly called for; the task is therefore 
pleasing to myself, and will, I hope, prove an agreeable source of in- 
formation to the reader. 

The duties of the professorship of Anatomy in that institution have 
for many years been performed by gentlemen of acknowledged talent, 
the appointment having attracted the notice of some of Ge greatest 
anatomists of the age. 

The two professors whom I have had the satisfaction to hear, were 
extremely unlike; the first, Sir Anthony Carlile, applying his peculiar 
but energetic. mode of explaining, chiefly to the mechanical construc- 
tion and effects of the system, whereas Mr. Green, the present pro- 
fessor, remarkable for elegance of manner and diction, lays considerable 
stress on the general principles of nature, and the connexion of the 
anatomy of the human frame with life and intellect. Both views of 
the subject deserve our applause; the first was calculated to save 
the student a large portion of his time, by directing his attention to 
general and simple facts in the structure of the bones or the position 
and action of the muscles, from which nature departs not, thereby 
relieving him from the confusion and doubt which his own solitary 
observations could not have surmounted. The plan pursued by Mr. 
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Green is, indeed, less confined to the mere technical science ; he 
appears to have looked upon anatomy as an useful adjunct, but only 
us an adjunct to intellectual efforts in the fine arts. 

I am sorry to find that the talent of these gentlemen has not met 
with that return from the students which might have been expected. 
Whilst these young men assume the character of fastidious critics, 
they neglect the very means of acquiring a sufficiency of knowledge 
to enable them to perceive either the merits or demerits of the dis- 
courses delivered to them by eminent surgeons. In the time of Sir 
Anthony the general complaint among them was that his lectures were 
not deep enough :. they are now equally confident in complaining that 
the lecturer of the season departed from his subject by introducing 
expression.” 

I can only say that it would be well if our artists, to say nothing of 
students, would prove that they possess as much anatomical knowledge 
as Sir Anthony placed before them: we should not be annoyed by the 
appearance of straight limbs, incapable of averting from the brain the 
effect of every slight concussion ; hands and feet would no longer be 
dislocated, as though wrenched from their hinging-hold by a sliding 
noose, neither would the joints appear so stiff as to be evidently 
immoveable. The objection made by some of the pupils to Mr. 
Green’s observations on expression, is not less misplaced than pre- 
sumptuous ; they have no right to say to a man-of superior judgment 
and experience, ‘ thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;” that gentle- 
man has probably perceived that various branches of knowledge imper- 
ceptibly blend into each other, and that they are useful and efficient in 
proportion as they combine and assist each other: + he could not pay a 
higher compliment to the arts than by making the wonders of his own 
science a subordinate but necessary auxiliary to the soul stirring 
powers of intellectual art. Let the young men alluded to consider 
this, and follow the advice of one who possesses far more knowledge 
of leading principles, as well as scientific detail, than they need 
pretend to: they may learn that Sir Charles Bell, who to anatomical 


* Inert conceit and want of respectful deference for the professors are amongst the 
usual consequences of gratuitous instruction. Those who pay for knowledge, how- 
ever small the sum, are usually more grateful. 

t+ I am inclined to doubt the accuracy of a few unimportant points in Mr. Green's 
lectures, such as ascribing to the humerus a radius of action whereof the centre is 
near the junction of the clavicles and sternum ; but he has amply made up for occa- 
sional inadvertencies by exposing the unmeaning and unnatural thorax of the Apollo. 
The unqualified admirers of that which is unlike any thing in nature, forget that the 
present statue is but a copy. Compare it with the IIlyssus. 
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knowledge and investigation of the highest order, joins a talent for 
drawing and an eye for colour that eminent artists contemplate with 
admiration, whilst conceit may grin with envy; has also condescended 
to teach the artist, who is inclined to learn, the intimate connexion 
between expression and anatomy. He has pointed out the difference 
between the fell marauders of the desert, animals whcse cruel existence 
depends on the agonies of flesh and blood, and the tamer victims of 
their rage, whom nature has formed to feed on herbs and roots: his 
characteristic description of the muscles that strengthen and enlarge 
the growling jaws of the one, and those that inflate the nostril of the 
other, cannot be forgot by any who will listen to the wonders or 
beauties of nature, and desire to impart to the arts a lively impress of 
those wonders. This great anatomist has said enough of the structure 
of the animal creation according to the simple but grand principles of 
nature, which always assimilates the means to the object, to open our 
eyes to the imperfections of many former artists, however admired they 
may be, and to encourage us to the further pursuit of knowledge 
derived from nature. After explaining how and why the beasts of 
“prey are principally furnished with muscles around their terrific jaws, 
which are thus furnished with the snarling expressions to a degree 
proportioned to their power and disposition, he shows how, instead of 
these, which would be out of character in an herbivorous animal, the 
more fearful tribes become expressive by the action of those tendons 
which render the ear or nostril more intent on the warnings of danger. 
The two portions of quadrupeds being thus defined, man is also 
represented with his peculiar combinations of thoughts and appetites 
and wants; nor are their indications neglected in the muscular arrange- 
ments of the human face, possessing, as it does—in coincidence with 
his vast range of varied feelings—the muscles of the carnivorous and 
those of the herbivorous creatures, besides many that none but 
the human kind require or possess, connected, as they are, with 
thought and speech. : 

Anatomy in its circumscribed sphere is a dry, tedious study, a 
map of various unsightly substances, scarcely worthy the epithet 
science; refer each part to its use and purpose, and the mind of the 
student acquires an interest unknown before; but even this is as 
nothing, compared to the wonderful exposure of the means employed 
by nature to convey the workings of the soul, the transient glances of 
passion, the quickest scintillations of thought to the outward man, 
causing one mind to influence another, enabling, the orator or states- 
man to wield as by magic the force of nations, He who cares not for 
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the means of knowledge thus offered to him, who holds not in vene- 
ration those who supply the feast of intellect, had better not attempt 
to cultivate the Fine Arts, he may, perhaps, doubt the truth of Bell’s 
account of anatomy of the human face, for in all probability the mus- 
cles that depend on thought, are very imperfectly developed in his 
own; but to the youth who pants with admiration and delight for the 
blessings of science and gratitude to those who have enlarged our 
views and sublimed our thoughts, who is eager to have his name en- 
rolled among the enlighted benefactors of mankind, I would say; 
follow your own feelings, heed not the sneers of the ignorant and vain, 
and perseverance will obtain what even wealth and patronage cannot 
secure; the consciousness of belonging to the intellectual portion of 
mankind, and deserving applause of honorable men. 

But to return to our subject, Sir Charles Bell’s original drawings in 
the Museum of the London University are sufficient to convince any 
who doubt, of the excellence to be acquired in the Fine Arts, by 
the study of anatomy: they exhibit none of that affectation of anato- 
mical knowledge which displeases us in the works of those who have 
acquired a partial insight into the science, none of the affected con-* 
traction of the muscles, which in this case, would not only have pre- 


“vented the variety of nature, as it does with some of those who are 


falsely called learned in art, but it would also have given us a wrong 
notion of the unhappy men depicted in those wonderful drawings, or 
I would rather say paintings; for it matters not what materials are 
employed, when the effect and.colour produced are carried to such 
perfection. The subjects of these pictures are principally French 
soldiers who received dreadful wounds at the battle of Waterloo: of 
them I shall describe the four which particularly excited my admira- 
tion, and I hope I may be allowed to say, my emulation. 

The first is a poor Cuirassier, whose right arm has been carried off 
at the Deltoid: of the representation of the wounded part, I shall 
abstain from speaking, because, whatever merit it may possess, it does 
not appertain to the present subject; I shall, therefore, merely men- 
tion that however secondary they may be to us, such objects were the 
principal points to the surgeon, and have been attended to accord- 
ingly.* But the expression—is that of a man who dares not con- 
tinue in his actual state, though the hope of relief is mingled with 
anxious dread: and yet, with all this, symptoms of fortitude are suf- 
ficiently manifest to fix attention, and sanction our sympathy. 


* As rapidity of execution was indispensgble, the parts affected are alone highly 
finished ; but lack of finish, implies no want of either brilliancy or expression. 
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The second appears to implore assistance, not by words but looks; 
for he seems conscious that audible sounds are incapable of expressing 
either his agony or his confidence in the help at hand, 

The third is a young man, whose scull has been penetrated by a 
horse-guardsman’s sword; sleep has suspended, not entirely subdued, 
the pangs of bodily suffering; but compared to his waking compa- 
nions, ’tis as the soothing beam of a summer’s sunset, contrasted with 
the piercing winter’s wind. Possibly chance made this slumber close 
the lids of the youngest of these unfortunate men, perhaps the selec. 
tion is due to a refined judgment. 

The fourth is more advanced in years, in the vigour of manhood, 
the hair and complexion of a deeper shade, with the features of a 
hero: and if dreadful, but honorable wounds attest the hero, he has 
marks upon him that all the titles in Christendom cannot outweigh. 
The monstrous gash in the skull, it is not my business to describe, but 
the countenance is in unison with it, as it is indicative of individual 
character. It is as though he would say to the surgeon—pass on and 
leave me to my fate, skill can avail nothing with me, my doom is 
fixed, and you shall find me as sullen in death, as firm amidst danger, 

There is yet another of Sir Charles's heads that must be mentioned : 
it is, I think, copied from a female who died of consumption; at all 
events the enlarged parotid gland, and the expression of resignation 
induce me to rank it in that class of persons; the only doubt I feel 
on the point is from the nostril and mouth exhibiting less of the 
inhaling contraction than I observed in a case or two of that kind in 
nature, This was an object that required more elegance than the 
wounded soldiers ; it accordingly possesses it: the outline is large and 
free, the tinting most true and delicate, it is exactly what was required 
to complete my opinion of the painter of those vivid samples of human 
suffering, aad worthy the author of the Anatomy of Expression, the 
great expounder of the nervous system. 

I need hardly say that in my opinion the pictures in question con- 
tain that which almost all modern, and many noted former artists have 
totally neglected, a variety of expressions and other circumstances 
that nature alone can furnish, whilst they are traced and accounted 
for by deep scientific research. They do not, of course, combine those 
properties that compositions of several figures can alone exhibit, the 
working of one mind upon another, or the modulated intensity of 
the same feeling in different persons; but they contain the simple 
elements of exquisite talent, requiring but the historical application, 
and that vigour of touch that habitual practice would probably give, to 
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place British intellectual art on a par with any thing of past ages in 
any country.* The study of nature in all its intricacies is evidently 
the way to excellence ; but if it be thought that a school is requisité to 
form the taste of the students, what collection could supply equal op- 
portunities to our own, if government were to place within their reach 
the studies of Leonardo for his picture of the Last Supper, Sir Charles 
Bell’s heads of expression, and the noble compositions of Raphael at 
Hampton Court ; the youth who had already imbibed from the antique 
the grace and purity of form, so conspicuous in those precious objects, 
could require nothing else, besides nature, than the dignity and 
elegance of Da Vinci, the intensity and science of our great anato- 
mist, and the variety and combinations of the prince of painters. 

The circumstance of a native of our own island, living under similar 
circumstances with themselves, being joined in the glorious triumvirate, 
would greatly inerease the, ardour of the aspiring mind, sustain the 
well-founded hope of ambition, whilst it pointed out the unerring path, 
that of nature and science. From him they would learn to distinguish 
the utmost bounds of natural expression, pathos without bombast ; the 
great Italian masters would inspire him with that propriety of taste 
that assimilates expression to circumstance and character : the sight of 
Raphael’s cartoons would, moreover, accustom his mind to that 
freedom of composition and variety of action that decide his supe- 
riority over his surrounding rivals; affording altogether ample speci- 
mens of composition, dignity, and pathos. 





‘ 


SUMMARY OF EARLY SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND. 


In tracing the early progress of man, through all his various trans- 
actions, from rudeness to civilization, there is generally a great de- 
ficiency of well authenticated information ; and many ingenious theo- 
ries and conjectures are invented by his descendants, to fill up the 
pages of history, where truths are wanting: in no instance does this 
species of ingenuity appear more glaring, than in the many volumi- 
nous, and fallacious disquisitions, respecting the origin and early 
history of the Fine Arts in England. 


* Bell did not aim at selection and composition; but these qualities abound in 
Flaxman’s designs. ; 
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Such is the vulgar prejudice that has so long overshadowed the real 


merits of our ancestors, and such the blind partiality of the English - 


for every production of foreign Artists, that many of our half learned 
connoisseurs, have intellectually given birth to many volumes, for the 
purpose of persuading us, that the style of building usually denomi- 
nated Gothic, with all its attendant peculiarities and novelties, which 
undoubtedly possesses more mathematical science than any other in the 
world, was originally an importation from foreign climes:* Goths, 
Vandals, Saracens, and many other barbarous people have alternately 
received the credit, from a great number of these learned fire-side 
antiquaries, of being the instructors of our forefathers in the design 
and construction of our ancient ecclesiastical edifices: could these 
investigators examine our early architectural relics with a professional 
eye, they would probably soon be convinced, of the long train of error 
into which they had been betrayed, and acknowledge that no uncivi- 
lized people could have had any hand in the composition of the pointed 
style of architecture, so successfully practised in this country in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. : 

Can any one be surprised at the ridiculous sentiments of Du Bos 
and Winckelmann, respecting atmospheric and other physical impedi- 
ments to genius in England, when the extreme modesty of English- 
men will not allow to their own countrymen, the possession of as 
much inventive talent and genius as to foreigners: this somewhat 
harmless malady, is a national peculiarity, for there is no other people 
on the earth, which, in so long a period, would not have claimed their 
just right to a discovery, possessing such great merit in the art of 
design, and to which they had so incontrovertible a title. 

Nearly all the researches of the curious, concerning the origin of 
that species of architecture, known by the name of Gothic, have been 
erroneously directed; principally owing to a want of that necessary 
ingredient in historians, impartiality. He who-seeks an object, never 
pursues the search so attentively where that object is likely to be 
found, as where he wishes to find it: hence, numberless visionary and 
inconsistent ideas have been promulgated, with no surer foundation, 
than that which springs from a luxuriant and fertile imagination, or an 
enthusiastic partiality for exotic parentage. 

That foreigners occasionally found employment amongst the Eng- 


* Although the subject now under consideration is decidedly relating to sculpture, 
it is almost impossible to separate its early history in this country from architecture, 
of which it has always formed the most ornamental feature, more particularly in the 
above mentioned style, than in any other mode of building whatever. 
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lish in former times, as well as at the present day, is a fact sufficiently - 
known; but it is worthy of remark, that the monument erected to the 
memory of Henry II., in the Abbey of Fontevraud, (or Font Everard) 
in Normandy, was made by English artists, who had safe conducts, 
or permission granted from the French government to convey it there 
and place it in the church. 

The first name of an artist recorded in England, was a | Roman em- 
ployed by Henry III. who was the first royal patron of sculpture in 
this country. 

A few years after Henry’s coronation, 1216, he began to enlarge, 
partly rebuild, and magnificently adorn, the Abbey of Westminster in 
which the grand object of attraction was to be the shrine erected to 
the memory of Edward the Confessor. This monument was intended 
to surpass in splendour of design and execution all that had pre- 
viously been attempted ; and accordingly we learn that Richard Ware, 
shortly after being elected Abbot in 1258, went to obtain his con- 
firmation at Rome, where it is supposed he etigaged a Roman Artist 
to construct the tomb of his patron Saint; also the beautiful Mosaic 
pavement round the same and before the high altar. These works 
and the monument of Henry III. have, on the authority of Vertue and 
Walpole, been attributed to Peter Cavilini, merely from an inscription 
on Edward’s tomb, which was legible till within the last fifty or sixty 
years, in which appeared the words ‘* Petrus duxit in actum Romanus 
civis,” &c. which might signify any other Roman Artist of the name 
of Peter. 

The art of working in Mosaic had been invented but a short time 
before Abbot Ware went to Rome, and Cavilini, as well as other 
artists then in practice, had already performed several costly works in 
that’ city, exactly in the same taste, though not in the precise form, 
of that of St. Edward’s tomb. Nothing is more probable than that a 
rich abbot, either at his own expense, or to gratify the taste of his 
Sovereign Master, whose partiality to foreigners was remarkable, 
should engage one of these artists to return with him and undertake 
the shrine for the great patron of his own church in this new teshioned 
style of decoration. 

Th@design of the tomb is unquestionably Italian, corkscrew columns, 
surmounted by Ionic and Corinthian pilasters, certainly had not ap- 
peared in England, before this date ;* nor again until two hundred 


* Not since the Romans quitted this country, which had been one of their co- 
lonies upwards of four hundred years, during which time, many grand buildings 
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and fifty years after, Although possessing very considerable merit, 
as far as regards mechanical ingenuity, this tomb can scarcely be 
considered as a work of art; and there is no authority whatever for 
supposing the Roman Artist was employed about any other work, than 
the newly invented ornament called ‘* Mosaic.” It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether Cavilini ever was in England; and according to the 
best authorities for dates, he was not born until some years after St. 
Edward’s shrine was completed: but such is the love of foreign origin, 
that the moderns have ascribed all the principal works sculptured 
within many years of the reign of Henry III. to Cavilini; all the 
crosses erected by Edward I. to his beloved Eleanor.* The figure of 
King John, on his tomb in Worcester Cathedral; the brass figure of 
Henry III. on his monument in Westminster Abbey; and the four re- 
maining statues, in the niches of the buttresses, on the north side of 


the same church ;+ with many other works, have been attributed to this - 


Roman Artist. 

In the days of yore, this chapel was arrayed with a brilliant crowd 
of the most valuable images; on each side especially, was placed a 
statue of the Virgin, one in silver presented by Eleanor, Queen to 
Henry III., and the other in ivory, by Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, offered by that prelate to the old shrine. Of this once 
glorious performance, spangled with brilliant stones of various colours, 
and profusely adorned with pure gold, which must have shone resplen- 
dent from the rays of numerous lamps constantly burning around it; 
all that now remains is but a fragment of departed splendour, which 
displays itself in melancholy state; and is, comparatively, only a 
memento of olden time; a faint tracing, like that which the foot of a 
traveller in the desert leaves on the sand. 

During the long reign of Henry III. many other admirable specimens 
of architecture, magnificently adorned with sculptures, were produced. 
The exterior of Salisbury Cathedral has an amazing number of niches 
or recesses for figures, situated in tiers at different heights; many of 
the statues, larger than life, are still remaining, and by a calculation 
of the number of recesses all round the building, there must originally 
have been at least two hundred placed within them: various parts of 
the interior are also highly sculptured, and command attention on 


undoubtedly had been erected, in the style of architecture that prevailed in the 
mother country; as'is sufficiently evinced, by numerous relics discovered, wherever 
a Roman station is known to have been. 

* Vertue, and Walpole, Lord Orford. 

+ Gwynn’s London and Westminster improved. 
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account of the curious style of ornament, often possessing much 
novelty and beautiful execution: under the windows in the Chapter 
House is a series of about fifty busts or corbel heads, which are all 
interesting from their diversity of forms, characters, and expressions ; 
above these is a like number of bass-reliefs, containing from three to 
eight or ten well executed figures in each; some of them show much 
simplicity and elegance in the grouping, with good taste in the style 
and disposition of the draperies. 

The present cathedral church at Wells, in Somersetshire, which, 
with several others, was erected about the same time as the last 
mentioned, is decorated with a profusion of sculpture, decidedly of a 
more elevated character than that at Salisbury: here may be seen, a 
considerable number of alto-reliefs, of two or three figures, representing 
some of the choicest subjects, selected from the old and new Testa- 
ments ; in the arrangement of which, many of the groups display very 
considerable taste and judgment. In more elevated situations are 
rangeés of niches containing colossal statues of the principal personages 
connected with the church, such as saints, kings, queens, nobility, and 
clergy. The principal subject in the west front is evidently Christ, 
attended by angels and his twelve Apostles: many of the designs 
occupying the upper arches round the church are from the creation, 
the deluge, the life of our Saviour, and particularly from thé resur- 
rection and the day of judgment.” 

Although these works exhibit great deficiences in what we now term 
classicality, or principles of Art, they yet possess many fine original 
sentiments, and occasional elegancies, which overbalance minor defects ; 
and are consequently fairly deserving our esteem ; especially as they 
were produced long before the revival of arts and learning in Italy. 
Mr. Flaxman, in alluding to these specimens of early statuary, in his 
Lecture on English Sculpture, said, ‘‘in parts, there is a beautiful 
simplicity, an irresistible sentiment, and sometimes a grace excelling 
more modern productions.” 

The artist who was employed at Wells, has left ocular evidence of 
his superior abilities, and it is pleasing to observe, that such talent 
was encouraged by his Sovereign Henry III., who, as it appears by 
records in the Tower, on the death of Catherine, his youngest daughter, 
who died under five years of age, 1257, ordered a monument to be 


* Many other productions of the same date are impressive and rich in imagination, 
some are remarkable for the novel and poetic ideas which they display ; as, at the 
Cathedral of Peterborough, there are a number of well executed clever designs, 
representing infernal spirits tormenting sinners. 
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erected to her memory in Westminster Abbey, and commanded his 
treasurer and chamberlain of the exchequer to deliver to ‘‘ Master 
Simon de Wells, five marks and a half for his expenses in going to 
London with a certain brass image to set on her tomb, and returning 
home again.” On this tomb was likewise placed a silver image, for 
which William de Gloucester, the King’s silversmith, received seventy 
marks ; this artist obtained the commission by a competition of talent : 
for we are informed, that sculptors in stone and silver applied to the 
king to be employed about this figure of his daughter; he gave pre- 
ference to the latter, and paid premiums to such candidates as came 
from the country : a proof that our artists were respectfully and liberally 
treated at this period. 

The diversity of materials used for sepulchral statues, in the twelth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, is rather remarkable; but whether 
from motives of economy, expedition of execution, or other causes, of 
which we are uninformed, it appears that figures in wood were not so 
uncommon as some persons may imagine; one of the earliest is pro- 
bably that of Caducan, bishop of Bangor, in Dore Abbey, Hereford ; 
another to Robert Curthose, or Courtois, eldest son of the Conqueror, 
in Gloucester Cathedral ; two at Danbury, Essex ; William de Messing, 
founder of Messing Church, Essex; a Knight in Buers Church, Suf- 
folk; Bois, at Fersfield; Sir Hugh Bardolph, at Banham; Sir Roger 
Harsick, at South-acre, all three in Norfolk; Archbishop Peckham, 
at Canterbury; and many others, most of which were originally painted, 
gilt, and otherwise elaborately decorated. In St. Edmund’s Chapel, 
Westminster, is the tomb of William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
half brother to Henry III., on a wainscot chest, lies the effigy of the 
deceased, carved in oak, and covered with thin plates of copper, 
originally richly gilt, enamelled, and decorated with precious stones : 
the chest was formerly plated with copper gilt, and had round it'thirty, 
some writers say thirty-three, small niches, containing images, now all 
gone, leaving only a few vestiges of the pannelled recesses wherein 
they stood: Gilbert de Clare, first Earl of Gloucester, who died in 
1230, had an image of silver on his tomb in Tewksbury Choir. 

At a later period, Queen Katherine caused a statue of her husband, 
Henry V. to be placed on his tomb, at Westminster ; it was carved in 
oak, covered all over with thin plates of silver gilt, the head composed 
entirely of massive silver, and consequently very soon sacrilegiously 
stolen, in which headless condition, the wooden core alone remains to 
this day. 

The monument of Henry III., at Westminster, was erected in the 
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eighth year after his decease, or in a. p. 1280; the statue of the king, 
reclining at full length in an attitude simple, yet noble, is cast in brass, 
and was originally gilt;* the pedestal, which is in the same style of 
ornament and workmanship as the tomb of St. Edward, is much too 
high to show the statue to advantage, but not so high as to have pre- 
vented sacrilegious plunderers from having robbed Henry of his two 
sceptres, which he originally held, one in each hand: the lion at his 
feet, and the canopy over the king’s head passing down both sides, 
are also gone, and only the marks of the fastenings remain to indicate 
they had ever existed. 

The commemoration of Eleanor, queen to the first Edward, was an 
event that seems to have given a surprising stimulus at that’time to the 
artists in England. This lady, whose attachment to her husband has 
been so pleasingly recorded, lived thirty-six years the constant associate 
of his perilous undertakings and expeditions, accompanying him even 
into the holy land. She died, a. p. 1220 or 91, at the mansion of 
Richard de Weston, near Hardeby in Lincolnshire, whilst attending the 
king into Scotland. Edward's affection for his beloved and departed 
Eleanor required no embellishment from legendary writers to set it off; he 
was personally the chief mourner in the solemn procession that conveyed 
the precious remains to Westminster ; and that pilgrims and’ passengers 
might be reminded to pray for her soul, he ordered a cenotaph, or 
cross, to be raised to her memory, on the side of the high road, nearest 
to each place where the cavalcade rested for the night in its progress 
to her sepulchre. Such unparalleled memorials of conjugal love adorn 
the pages of regal history in no other kingdom. i 

It is uncertain how many of these crosses were erected, historians 
have mentioned Hardeby, Lincoln, Newark, Grantham, Stamford, 
Leicester, Geddington, Northampton, Stoney-Stratford, Woburn, 
Dunstable, St. Albans, Waltham, Tottenham, Cheapside, and Charing, 
as having been so honoured. Crosses at most of these places are 
known to have existed, but now only those at Northampton, Geddington, 
and Waltham, remain in their original form. In tracing the situation 
of these various places on a map, the indirect route may at first seem 
unaccountable; as, for instance, how came Waltham to be a station 


* This figure is frequently, erroneously, stated to be the first instance of a brazen 
statue cast in this country ; it may probably be the oldest example remaining ; but 
certainly, the English were well acquainted with the art of casting in the various 
metals long before this date. The first work of the kind, mentioned in the first part 
of this essay, is the equestrian statue of Cadwalla, placed by the Britons on Ludgate, 
600 years before that of King Henry at Westminster. 
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between St. Albans and London ? the reason might probably be, that 


in many parts of the direct road, there were no royal palaces, manors, ' 


or abbeys, of sufficient importance to accommodate so grand a cavalcade. 

At Dunstable, “‘ the corpse of Queen Eleanor was deposited in the 
Priory, for one night; on this occasion a cross was erected in the 
midst of the market-place ; the ground was marked with great solem- 
nity by the chancellor and attendant nobility, assisted by the prior, 
who sprinkled the destined spot with holy water.” * 

Notwithstanding the distances between the resting places were short, 
yet, as this awful ceremony took place in the month of December, it 
must necessarily have been sun-set before the procession could arrive 
at some of the stations. ‘* When it reached St. Alban’s it was met at 
the town’s end, near St. Michael’s Church, by the whole convent, 
consisting of the abbot and one hundred Benedictine monks, in their 
cowls, and, according to the usages of the Catholic church, bearing 
torches; these preceded the royal corpse to the high altar of their 
abbey, where they attended it the whole night, saying masses, and 
celebrating the proper offices; at sun-rise they conducted the retinue 
into the high road leading to the next station.” It may be fairly pre- 
sumed that similar dignified attentions occurred at each resting-place. 

The general design of all these cenotaphs was rather similar; but 
the architectural details and sculptured ornaments varied considerably : 
they are divided into three stories, of an octagonal plan (the upper 
part of that at Northampton is square), the middle stories contained 
eight inches, with figures about six feet high, several of which still 
remain and are in tolerably perfect condition. These may be considered 
amongst the earliest, and decidedly some of the finest specimens of 
English sculpture, possessing considerable simplicity and elegance : 
the statue of the queen, on Waltham Cross, is certainly a most deli- 
cate figure of a beautiful female in an easy unaffected attitude ;+ her 
left hand, raised lightly to her breast, holds the hem of her dress with 
the fore finger, while her right gracefully retains the sceptre; her 
head is adorned with a coronet of fleurs-de-lis and trefoils, under 
which her hair falls in ringlets down her neck ; the raiment consists of 
a simple dress in well-disposed folds, without any band or girdle, and 
so long as to envelope the feet ; over her shoulders is a mantle reaching 


* Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, vol. iii. 

+ The monuments of this queen in Westminster Abbey and Lincoln Cathedral, 
have each an effigy of the deceased in an easy recumbent posture ; except a trifling 
variation in the drapery, both the figures are nearly similar to that now under con- 
sideration : the statue at Westminster is of copper gilt, at Lincoln of brass gilt. 
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to the ground, nearly covering the arms, but leaving the hands at 
liberty. 

The same remark, as far as regards beauty of design and execution, 
might be applied to the few remaining statues, that the crumbling 
touch of time has left on these, now tottering crosses; but by far the 
greater number were destroyed during civil, or, to use a more suitable 
expression, during wncivil commotions ; and at the Reformation, when 
those vulgar and brutal fanatics thought it meritorious to annihilate, or 
mutilate these sacred relics, as well as every other object of art or 
taste in this country. 

Although the statues of tutelary saints and benefactors, distributed 
in various parts of the exterior of our ecclesiastical structures, have 
suffered much, even in their pedestals and canopies, by the mutilation 
of fanatics, it is much more to be regretted that so many of our 
cathedrals which have escaped this devastation, to a certain degree, 
should have been built, and the decorations carved in such friable 
stone as that of which the cathedral at Litchfield is a lamentable 
specimen,* at a period when a true feeling for the beauties of 
sculpture, and an ability to equal its proudest excellencies, alike dis- 
tinguished the artists and patrons of this country. 

Few can imagine, while they contemplate a gothic structure, how 
much beauty and refinement it has lost by the destruction of statues 
and ornamental carvings ; a rich screen or Lady Chapel of a cathedral, 
with a number of vacant niches, is somewhat analogous to a splendid 
apartment, on the walls of which are suspended handsome carved 
frames without pictures. 

It has frequently been remarked that the windows of our abbeys and 
cathedrals are disproportionably large; but let it be recollected that 
they were originally filled with painted glass, from whence various 
beautiful tints modified the otherwise everpowering light, and con- 
tributed to harmonize the whole interior into one mass of exquisite: 
richness. 

Those who visit our sacred edifices and monastic foundations as 


* When the writer of this paper was at Litchfield, in the year 1825, the cathedral 
was then undergoing an exterior repair, with Roman cement, under the direction of 
an inhabitant surveyor. Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, at Westminster, was built of 
such soft stone as to require the whole exterior to be new surfaced within the last 
twenty-five years. This was performed in the most beautiful and scientific manner 
by the late Mr. Goffiere, who was both architect and mason ; but, sad to relate, Bath 
stone was used, which is so friable that the highest state of decomposition is already 
rapidly taking place ; and a common observer may now perceive the projecting parts 
evidently crumbling to dust. 
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mere objects of every-day curiosity, upon whom the fine arts have 
only a temporary influence, must lose a considerable portion of that 
solemn charm which affords so much enjoyment to the discriminating 
mind of a well-informed observer. 





ON PATRONAGE. 


I nave been much surprised on observing that many gentle patrons 
of the Fine Arts, are apparently unable to form an opinion upon 
Art or upon any single work of Art, without calling in the aid 
of picture-dealers; indeed I have frequently known them reject a 
favourable impression of a picture at the suggestion of one of these. 
intermediates of the profession, who, from various motives, may value 
or undervalue the works submitted to their supposed judgment: a 
trader of great experience may, undoubtedly, be able to detect a copy 
from an original, and to save his employer from imposition, but what 
is it that constitutes them judges of modern Art ?—if their knowledge 
of the old masters, then is their judgment based on prejudice ;—if 
their acquaintance with nature, what is it that makes the mere trading 
dealer more conversant with, and more capable of appreciating the 
beauties of that nature, than the educated gentleman, who thus sur- 
renders his privilege of thinking ? 

Being ardently desirous of removing all the barriers that stand 
between the patron and the painter, I think that instruction might be 
given to the one how to judge, as well as to the other how to paint : 
for the latter purpose we have numerous publications of all descrip- 
tions, from the mere drawing a line, to the fullest direction of genius, 
but I have never met with a work addressed directly to the former, and 
although the accomplishment of the rules by one party, ought to be 
deemed a sufficient test by the other, still, we find the patron in the 
dark as to the results, and obliged to seek the aid of inferior capacities 
to direct him in the outlay of his patronage. 

Under this impression, I venture to submit a few data, which, if 
inadequate to the end proposed, yet I confidently hope will not mis- 
lead. Firstly, then, most respected patron, when you enter an 
exhibition of pictures (I am speaking exclusively of modern art), 
never expect to find perfection, disappointment waits on such delusive 
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hope, but if a painting please at first sight, and on inspection that 
pleasure is increased by the detail of the work—by the interest and 
skilful grouping—by the mechanical dexterity and by the truth of 
the whole,—then may you safely say, this is a production of talent. 
But then you may ask, how am I to judge of these different good 
qualities? the answer is simply thus: in the first place you must know 
that which pleases you by the pleasure you take in looking on it, each 
person according to his taste, as one person takes pleasure in looking 
at a horse, and another at a tree, while a third prefers the expression 
of the human figure to both; but when your attention has been 
thus arrested, and on examining the parts you find them all correct, or 
nearly so, your pleasure is increased in proportion to the excitement of 
your approbation, of course letting your judgment be guided by the 
character of the objects intended to be represented, and never 
criticising without duly weighing in your mind what reference the part 
may bear to the whole, and if a deficiency should sometimes be 
observed, consider whether that seeming error may not have been the 
result of study, and done to prevent a greater defect. Although this 
may be dangerous advice to a young painter, who may avail himself 
of such latitude to cover his own weakness, it is otherwise to the 
patron, to whom I am now more immediately addressing myself. But 
while this part of my subject is under consideration, I would wish to 
enforce on the painter that such an expedient ought never to be resorted 
to unless as a dernier resort, or where, to give a cold truth, you must 
cancel a point of high interest, and then I would have such daring 
liberties to be taken only in subjects of a daring aspiration; but to 
return: if, in addition, the work possesses any peculiar interest of 
form, colour, or light and shade, all of which must be subservient to 
nature, which is a book open to you as well as to the picture dealers, 
your approbation is increased, especially if these are combined in an 
incident with which you are conversant, such as an accidental gleam 
of light, or an imposing effect you may have observed or read of in 
nature—the instinctive properties of the lower animal nature, or the 
stirring sympathies of the more exalted human nature. 

The next point marked out for your consideration is the grouping ; 
a more difficult point for criticism, as it in great degree depends upon 
taste, than which nothing is more variable ; but still it may be reduced 
to every simple view,—is it harmonious? or in plainer words, does it 
allow the eye to rest upon it without exciting discontent by any abrupt- 
ness or monotony which ought not to belong to the subject? If the 
eye be satisfied, the end is attained as far as grouping or composition 
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is concerned. As to the mechanical dexterity, the patron may fairly 
enquire,—how am I to judge of the excellence of that which differs in 
all painters?—true! but the test is invariable; as many artists who 
might represent the same object might accomplish it by a different 
handling or process, the question is, does the execution give a full and © 
true idea of the object intended to be represented, the question is as to 
the result, not the means,—is that attained ? if the answer be in the 
affirmative, then so much more credit attaches to the work, and so 
much more gratification to the connoisseur. We have now arrived at 
the concluding point marked out for inquiry,—the truth of the whole. 
Here again let me ask who is to be the better judge ?—the dealer, 
whose opinions are derived from the works of bygone artists, or the 
connoisseur, who, unwarped by prejudice, grounds his judgment upon 
that nature from which those artists drew. Which of the two is 
likelier to drink the purer water,—he who goes at once to the spring, 
or he who takes it from the bucket of the water carrier? In this case 
the patron’s judgment is at once confirmed, -the truth of the whole is 
ascertained by a very little investigation. Does the character agree 
with the subject represented ?—Does the grouping agree with the cha- 
racter?—And does the whole bear the impress of nature ?—IJt does ! 
I congratulate the patron on the possession of his discrimination, 
and if he appropriate such a work of art, he is to be congratulated for 
the selection; but many of these excellencies may be possessed by a 
work, which, nevertheless, has some drawback, some point that does 
not obtain full approbation ; the question then is, does the error mate- 
rially detract from the other beauties? If not, still is the picture 
deserving of high praise; and if the defect should be great, and there 
yet remain points of a redeeming quality, it must not be passed without 
commendation ; but if it be overwhelmed by defects, or will not bear 
the scrutiny of any of the previous questions, avoid the picture, it is 
dear at any price. 

So far I have considered productions of matter-of-fact, such as 
landscape, cattle, marine, domestic or mere historic subjects; but if 
the work aspire to the realms of imagination, or poetry, then a higher 
test is required ; and if, hitherto, I have given the right and power of 
judgment to the patron, how much more so is he now required to cast 
off the trammels of the picture dealer, for mind can only be measured 
by mind, and a man of a refined education, of a high imaginative tem- 
perament, is surely superior to the mere judge of surfaces. In this 
case those smaller attributes which concur in making a perfect picture 
in the lower aspirations of the mind, would detract from the simple 
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grandeur of imagination, the mere transcript of nature would impede 
the higher flights of the poet. In contemplating such works, we are, 
as‘it were, snatched into a world of superior beings, and that which 
would tend to bring us back to the world we have left, would offend 
the eye and jar upon the judgment. 





EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH GALLERY. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Tu1s exhibition was opened to the public on Monday, the 4th of 
February, with its usual budget of novelties and second-sights. There 
is. much in the return of these displays of native talent, fraught with 
interest to the cultivated mind; affording the means of comparison in 
one of the most fascinating of Arts. . Whether that comparison be 
such as to afford the initiated a spark of congratulation upon the pre- 
sent or to authorize hopes for the future, is for us to inquire. As the 
civilization of a country depends upon the general diffusion of know- 
ledge rather than upon the claims of the brilliant few, so the cha- 

racter of British Art will depend more on a general elevation of powers 
"amongst its votaries, than on individual examples however surprising. 
It is therefore, our duty to take cognizance of Art as an harmonious 
whole, not as a series of abstract qualities, each at variance with the 
other, ‘according to the contracted views of many among its narrow- 
sighted votaries: we have to consider that no one quality should be 
allowed to predominate, or if such be the case, we are to yield it a con- 
ventional homage alone; as an isolated beauty commanding attention, 
but, not bearing with it the full appeal of Art, authorizing little more 
than a partial approval. 

It is our duty to watch the index of our national talent and to pro- 
claim its elevation or depression ; noting with pride the accession of 
strength, or pointing out the obstructions to improvement. We re- 
gret to say that the index is wavering between mediocrity and ex- 
cellence as far as regards the general character of Art; could it 
indicate the examples which do not come under the broad view, it 
would occasionally mount to excellence and but too often descend 
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far below mediocrity. There are some few which delight, many which 
excite no interest, and more that call forth those emotions which it is 
not certainly the province of the Fine Arts to excite. 

We cannot, therefore, as yet, venture to claim for our artists the 
degree of excellence to which many with partial but ill-judging en- 
thusiasm, have been willing to elevate them. That many have la- 
boured zealously, none can doubt, but that their labours have been 
directed rather to acquire facility than to uphold truth is an assertion 
that will be denied by those alone who are involved in the stigma or 
who are superficial judges of even superficial productions. The hasty 
touch of the trader has too often superseded the laborious indications 
of the painter. The triumph of Art is to appeal alike to feeling and 
judgment ; in its higher or more poetical sphere to the former ; in its 
lower or that of scientific propriety and conventional beauty to the latter. 
In its appeal to the higher tribunal, it grasps the mind with the irresis- 
table force of living language; it rouses sympathies that would not 
have been excited, in all probability by the type of the painter’s crea- 
tion, for the untutored often pay homage to effects condensed and 
purified by the power of Art, which would on the extended canvas of 
nature, appear a vague and inharmonious composition. In its minor 
appeal to the regulated intellect, it offers an ample field governed by 
definite laws, which although they moderate the arrogant and discur- 
sive pace of genius, shackle no powers in their legitimate exercise. 
Yet in this lower sphere, we often perceive by the side of the solid 
legislation of maturity, the contracted dogmas of weakness and the 
petulant and fickle mandates of caprice and vanity. Laws are assistants 
when they repress eccentricity, but shackles when they daunt origi- 
nality: extravagance alone can dread the curb which arrests futile 
daring, since he who soars with competent ability, will by the very 
powers that prompt the flight avoid the iron sway that hurls ambitious 
impotence into obscurity. 

The highest powers of conception lose considerably by the incompe- 
tency of expression whether in the pictured imagery of the poet or in 
the poetical language of the painter, it would, therefore, appear that 
a moderate combination of harmonizing powers is more conducive to a 
pleasing excellence than a brilliant quality accompanied by palpable 
discrepancies ; although in the more limited yet more exalted view, we 
should rather admire the transcendent jewel, however surrounded by 
deteriorating matter, than the even qualities of plausible mediocrity. 
We burn with ardour or melt with sympathy in reading Shakespeare, 
and listen with cold respect to Racine; we feel ennobled by the 
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grandeur and depth of the British poet, and we rise refined from the 
fettered legality of the French versifier. Yet had not the mecha- 
nism of Shakespeare been of the most exquisite nature, his wondrous 
conéeptions had lost their spell. Thus it is with painting: although 
to the cultivated eye the presence of deep thought or vivid imagery 
may rivet feeling and enlist the judgment, a production fails to com- 
municate an impartial and complete delight, unless conveyed through 
acknowleged and pleasing media. When execution waits on concep- 
tion, Art triumphs over feeling and judgment, but appeal to one or 
the other alone and the universality of Art is lost: it ceases to be a 
genial glow that embellishes nature, and dwindles into an evanescent 
flash that dies in its own irradiation. The next question that natu- 
rally arises, is whether the British school be so fortunate as to claim 
our homage on this double score. However much we may be inclined 
to listen to the dictates of national partiality and professional pride, we 
must relinquish the fond yet false whisperings of anxiety and hope for 
the chill yet dignified accents of truth and necessity. We have oc- 
casionally been gratified by indications of greatness, our judgment has 
sometimes been satisfied, our feelings have occasionally been inte- 
rested, but when we ask ourselves whether we have traced that sus- 
tained power in the highest department of Art, which affixes a stamp 
of undisputed excellence on a nation’s fame, we are compelled to say 
that we have not, and that amidst scintillations of greatness, we have 
regretted the want of that absolute superiority which removes all 
doubt, reconciles all opinions,—that excellence, indeed, which, as 
we have before stated, appeals alike to the two arbiters—feeling and 
judgment. 

There is much that is original in the English school, much indeed 
that is excellent in various branches, but the deficiences are so nume- 
rous and so important that we are reluctantly compelled to make them 
a decided resting point. There are besetting sins that increase with 
time, sins that are fostered by presumption and ignorance as virtues and 
preserved as heir-looms, sins that must ultimately deprave the budding 
taste of the nation and irretrievably degrade the powers of artists. The 
possession of great powers seems to instil a daintiness in their employ- 
ment, by which a judicious sphere is chosen and honourably occupied ; 
but affectation, that herald of weakness, dashes through received laws 
which it is unable to conciliate, and proceeds with a thoughtless 
daring, the result of fatuity and a total ignorance of the difficulties 
that lie in the way of judgment. It is the characteristic of the true 
painter when once he has escaped from the labyrinth of his early career 
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to pursue a manly and modest course, yielding nothing to the impor- 
tunate clamour of the idle, the arrogant or the ignorant. 

Although, as we have before allowed, there is much originality in 
the English school, there is, at the same time, infinitely more servility. 
Imitation of the grossest nature has clogged our native talent, yet it is 
some consolation to reflect that the victim of plagiarism would not 
otherwise have become a beacon of originality. Fashion, that Jug- 
gernaut idol of millions has tainted the soil of art, no longer the 
Elysian fields of the imaginative and refined, but the gambling table 
of struggling parasites whose worship is chained to the shifting favours 
of those who esteem by persuasion and patronize by accident. As 
long as the term favour is annexed to the artist’s career, however his 
works may be welcomed by the interested and prejudiced, they can 
claim no respect as national productions. The very term commission 
is a reliance on what may be done, which does not at all coincide with 
our views of dignified and judicious encouragement. 

The dangers of an exhibition to the aspiring artist are great indeed : 
he either falls prostrate before the lash of unfeeling criticism, and the 
casualties of an exhibitor’s career, or endeavours, in an approaching 
contest, to vie with the gaudy colours which the eye of judgment dis- 
cards though it cannot avoid: he either despondingly sinks into mean 
and unattractive efforts or rushes into the bravado of impure art, 
hoping to bully the sense when he finds he cannot propitiate the 
judgment. An exhibition is at best but a partial test of merit, the 
superficial too often supplants the true, for, in such a variety of works, 
discrimination is difficult, yet the higher the work of art the less fit 
is it for a cursory view. The nature of an exhibition being, then, to 
oppose violent contrasts by the simple comparison of natural objects 
without any overstrained efforts on the part of the painter, it is our 
duty to deprecate all that is unnecessarily and injudiciously super- 
added to the representation of nature by the fatal ambition of the 
decorative artist. There is so much in real art that necessarily 
prevents an immediate appreciation of the various modes of pictorial 
expression, that it appears an act of gratuitous folly to entangle 
still more the web of nature by that which neither elevates nor 
beautifies. 

It was a fatal day for English Art, when the errors of Reynolds 
were erected into standards of excellence. The club which he wielded 
with judgment and dexterity has been seized by his puny successors, 
whose attempts at vigour and daring recoil on themselves. Colours 
are mistaken for colour: the former are the mere crude productions 
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of nature unmodified by Art, the latter is the material subdued by 
the cultivated mind to vent the language of truth: the former may be 
scattered about in profusion and yet be far from exciting interest; the 
latter applies to the individual propriety of each part, and when dis- 
played in its proper gradations, produces tone. Many have a great 
love for colours who have no eye for pure colour, as many have a 
relish for grandiloquent words who have no taste for beauty of style 
or aptness of expression. Artists who are too fond of colours forget 
the exquisite play of light on all objects in nature, and lose that delight- 
ful and capricious variety of tone in their conceptions of breadth 
and vigour. Although we are forced to groan at the intrusions in the 
realms of Art by impudent pretenders who are weak enough to excite 
pity if not contempt, yet rash enough to spurn all advice, we would 
deprive no man of his means of subsistence by singling him out of 
the ranks to inflict on him personal chastisement, but we advance a 
general rule by which we trust that many will measure themselves and 
endeavour to correct their faulty proportions. We should tell all such, 
that it is a gross insult to the public to send forth productions of so 
flimsy a character that the most ignorant are forced to stare with 
wonder and to chuckle with derision. Yet the very men who annually 
pollute our exhibitions with works more gross than the signs they 
profess to despise, who sully the purity of a canvas with crudity and 
affectation, these very men with brainless complacency, venture to 
stigmatize the public as devoid of taste, although that very public has 
sufficient discernment to detect the flagrancy of their pitiful attempts. 
We unhesitatingly declare that of the hosts of artists who ply the 
servile brush, few, very few would be allowed to remain on the im- 
partial tablet of truth. But the fatal ignorance of parents and the 
injudicious advice of friends haye stocked the precincts of Art with 
worthless commodity, and when once launched into the ocean of life, 
imbecility and blindness have as little right to starve as wisdom and 
genius. By all means let the swarms of small fry live as they have 
lived ; we would not willingly deprive them of one enjoyment, (save 
their vanity, which injures others) yet we trust, for the sake of national 
importance, the credit of the Arts and individual comfort, that the 
brood which at the present moment darkens the atmosphere of Art 
will leave no mantle behind to inspire similar malefactors. 


We have deemed these preliminary observations necessary before 
entering on the task of criticism, considering that it is as much our 
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province to deduce general conclusions, as to expatiate on individual 
examples. Among the works of the higher class, we find No. 358, a 
work without a name, by W. Etty, R.A. previously exhibited at 
Somerset House. This picture is of the poetical class, to which spe- 
cies of painting Mr. Etty’s style is peculiarly adapted, equally as his 
bolder manner suits the dignity of history. There is much in it that 
is beautifully conceived and executed—there is also much that we 
could wish amended—the heavy rosy boy who puffs them along 
appears too material, and his size interferes with the harmony of the 
composition. The distance may satisfy the eye, but appeals not to the 
judgment, and we regret that the talented painter should, to so many 
superior qualities, unite at times one of the prominent defects of the 
English school—unmeaning splashiness of execution: it is painful to 
observe by the side of mastery of conception and execution, that 
which is equally at variance with truth and beauty. As Raffael has 
been censured for an overladen boat, Mr. Etty will not probably take 
to heart the wonderful discovery of his boat being too small—a defect 
less grievous than half a boat to let.. The tone of the head and shoul- 
ders of the female in the water in front is delightful, and the white 
drapery is admirably managed ; it is altogether a picture of consum- 
mate skill and infinite beauty. No. 85. “ Venetian Window during 
the Carnival,” W. Etty, R. A. A most exquisite piece, abounding in 
beautiful colour and graceful delineation. It would afford a fair 
contrast to the matter of fact Dutch window scenes, where elaborate 
homeliness and excruciating minutie delight and disappoint: the 
honest unassuming comfort of Ostade, and the refined and voluptuous 
beauty of Etty, are the characteristics of the two styles. The bosom 
of the dark-haired female is one of the most brilliant and faithful bits 
of colouring that we ever beheld. It displays that mysterious 
translucency of flesh, and that subtle playfulness of light, which 
few painters ever attain. The female in the foreground is nicely con- 
ceived, but it wants vigour and clearness—it seems all but completed, 
and when the mind has supplied the deficiency, this picture ranks as 
one of the finest of the British school of colour. No. 19. “‘ The Dan- 
gerous Playmate,” one of the same artist’s relaxations from graver 
works. It possesses what all his works possess, a power of colour 
which seldom reaches affectation, and generally approaches excellence 
—a style of drawing which, though not always correct or pure, convey 
a notion of great power subdued by a.cultivated taste. The head of 
the Cupid appears too small, and if not incorrectly placed, is inhar- 
moniously disposed of. When we reflect that these cabinet gems are 
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the works of a painter, whose grand deeds, which at present add 
lustre to the metropolis of Scotland, have staggered both the initiated 
and the unlearned, by power in the higher department, we are bound 
to consider that they have achieved individual honor and national 
credit. The very minds that are sometimes offended at the result of 
an abstract perception of the beauty of the naked figure, and an 
extension of poetical feeling on ground that is often equivocal, bow 
with respect and pride before the more elevated productions of Mr. 
Etty’s pencil. We have now an equal pleasure in adverting to the 
claim on distinction advanced by Mr. M‘Clise, who has made a gra- 
dual, although rapid progress—each production being a quickener of 
hope, but the developement of his talent, resulting from intense appli- 
cation, rendered fruitful by considerable imagination, a fine fancy, and 
great powers of execution. His two productions are: 340. ‘* Mo- 
kanna revealing his features to Zelica,” a picture which has lately 
obtained the premium at Liverpool; and, 511. “* Puck disenchanting 
Bottom; Oberon and Titania reconciled; Peasblossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, and Mustard-seed bringing gifts,” which appeared last year at 
Somerset House. ‘ Puck” is a chain of eccentricity; fairy revels of 
pigmy proportions attract the eye in every corner; the chief agents in 
this scene are eager in their respective occupations—they possess a 
startling individuality, and the satellites of the fairy court are frantic 
with exuberant mirth. Oberon and Titania are not easily recognized 
at first, and are not perhaps sufficiently aloof from their inferiors. 
But what shall we say of the awakening clown ?—without being a finely 
drawn figure, it is intelligently conceived—his yawn is treated with ana- 
tomical precision, and his extensive jaw alone is a perfect study. We 
would venture to say to the artist’s own ears, that his figure does not 
sit or lie well. This picture gives us the notion of a series of clever 
experiments: his ‘* Mokanna” announces a predetermination to paint 
a fine picture. But we must now face the fearful chief. In the deli- 
neation of horror, the greatest judgment is required; the feeble never 
attain that point which calls forth censure ; their horrible is ludicrous 
alone. Not so with Mr. M‘Clise; he has manfully attempted that 
which he might poetically have shunned. His skilful prototype, 
Moore, has left to the imagination what the painter has displayed to 
the eye; yet we tax not with weakness the poet, who has shown 
strength in the very mystery that shrouds his horrible conception. 
Mokanna is a malignant and subtle fiend, endued with what might 
otherwise have been considered a sublime authority over minor spirits 
—he is, in fact, the essence of evil in the human form. We are led 
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to suppose that on his unveiling before his beauteous victim, he dis- 
played to her agonized vision the acme of human deformity, not so 
much a positive physical deformity, as a deep moral blight—a stain of 
damning darkness, till then carefully concealed by the silver veil. In 
Mr. M‘Clise’s picture we behold the monster of Frankenstein per- 
fectly embodied, but not the Mokanna of Moore: the one was an 
expansion of brutality and disorganization; the other a concentration 
of malignancy—the former was a dull abortion; the latter, a living 
sin. The face of the female is prettily conceived, but is stamped 
neither with the complexion of her clime nor the awe of her situation. 
The wretch has already pronounced the words, 


“ Here judge of Hell with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing I am.” 


Her mind is, therefore, prepared’ to receive the poison shock, and 
thrilling to her heart’s core, she would have ‘turned slowly round,” 
with the mute agony of despair graven on her beautiful brow. It is, 
notwithstanding this misconception of character, a picture of great 
promise, with a style of drawing that indicates considerable power, 
and a facile execution united to a feeling of colour, which, although 
not of the highest class, is well adapted to subjects of the romantic 
school. Another name has also called forth our grateful prerogative : 
a name equally connected with deep study and rapid progress; it is 
that of Mr. G. Patten, who has, for some time past, afforded indica- 
tions of excellence, not only in portraiture, but in the realms of 
poetry. There are about his productions evidences of originality» 
thought, and care: his eye has culled the beauties of ancient and 
modern art, referring them always to Nature, by which means he is 
removed from the fatal errors of servile imitation or flagrant eccentri- 
city. In the present picture, No. 112, ‘‘ Maternal Affection,” there 
is a depth and richness of colour united to pleasing forms, that renders 
it a very agreeable and satisfactory production. The head of the 
mother unites the essentials of beauty—modesty and tenderness, and 
without being classical, it is a fine head; the hair might, perhaps, 
have tended more to embellish it, without destroying simplicity. The 
head of the child on the mother’s knee is exquisitely beautiful, it is 
beaming with health and purity, and we present it as a lesson to those 
slovenly and unfeeling limners, who degrade Art into the grossest 
mechanism ; we bid them glean instruction from the purity of a work 
where the powers of the painter are so blended with the feelings of the 
refined man, that we are at a loss which most to admire, the mind 
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that conceived, or the breast that felt. But when we find, in the pre- 
sence of these qualities, defects of which we have before treated, we are 
_called upon, not to sully the laurels we have just awarded, but to clip 
from the healthy leaf the pernicious canker. Much of the drapery of 
this picture is slight and ungraceful, the distinction between stuff or 
linen and flesh is not preserved; the only indication of a better style 
is the blue cloak over the knee, but that is inharmonious, both in form 
and colour. The hair of the beautiful child-suffers from injudicious 
generalizing, it is more a mass of flax than flowing ringlets; the prin- 
ciple of the bunch of grapes applies peculiarly to such a subject. The 
other child is far from being so interesting—he is, we are aware, a se- 
condary figure, but that does not authorize his being a poor neglected 
urchin both in form and colour. It is, notwithstanding these minor 
defects, a picture that impresses us with delightful sensations; it is a 
chaste and beautiful production worthy of being placed in the: best 
room in the best house in the metropolis. No. 324. ‘‘ Kissing the 
chains of St. Peter in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli at Rome.” 
R. Edmonstone. This artist has been known some time as a painter 
of domestic life, which subjects he treated in a broad and unostenta- 
tious manner: he has now transferred his pencil to Italian subjects, 
having lately returned from the ‘ genial south,” laden with hints 
for the future. Mr. Edmonstone’s mind is not of that character which 
forfeits its identity at the contemplation of new scenes—that is ab- 
stracted from the past by the claims of the present. Such is not Mr. 
E.’s character: we should rather say that he has a philosophical mind, 
with perceptions slow and sure; he is enamoured of truth yet does 
not leap at innovation. His was not the mind to be led astray amidst 
the fascinations of a southern clime, even there he bore about with 
him a prudence that tempered his perceptions. In the picture just 
instanced, we do not trace a violent departure from his former style : 
he seems to have gone abroad to get subjects rather than the manner 
of treating them ; he went to the conflict ready armed; some pick up 
arms by the way. ‘‘ Kissing the chains,” is a manly and modest pic- 
ture, and proves that his style is considerably improved, prompting 
him to attempt more than heretofore. His success has justified the 
attempt. The officiating priest is well depicted ; the kneeling females 
in the foreground are very happily introduced and beautifully treated, 

ontrasting admirably with the devotional monks to the right. There 
appears too violent a contrast between the centre groups and the dis- 
tant figures—the former are clearly painted, the latter are browned 
down—a common error—distance gives tone, but not the murkiness 
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of burnt sienna or asphaltum—air is suppressed by these potent 
deepeners. The architecture is too heavy, not in material but in man- 
ner: the touch of this artist is rather heavy at times, but it escapes 
that still more heinous sin—flimsiness. Altogether from this picture 
we are justified in stamping Mr. Edmonstone as as one of the most 
promising painters of the British school. No. 236. ‘The Spanish 
refugees,” I. P. Knight. The distinctive character of Mr. Knight’s 
style is breadth and (latterly) depth. He possesses an original and 
powerful manner of delineation, with abundance of feeling. It often 
happens, however, that the prevailing tone of his mind, which binds 
him to strong character, makes him overlook some of those little 
points so essential to pleasing individuality; a want that would be 
supplied by a little study. May this hint effect the desirable change. 
His style, as we have before said, is manly, his colour rich and pleas- 
ing, (save when colours interfere) and his expression vigorous—he has 
too much rather than too little. The picture before us is a departure 
from his usual style: it is the epic of domestic life, and the story is 
told with dramatic effect, and more—with truth. There is a great 
depth of tone about it which renders it very impressive. The principal 
figure is a servant rushing to the assistance of the distressed foreigners ; 
the intention of which is good, but which suffers from some errors of 
drawing. The dropping of the right shoulder and the undue elonga- 
tion of the body have an unpleasant effect: it appears as if she were 
rushing forward with the upper part of her body and retiring with the 
lower. Without being hypercritical, we might also allude to the un- 
pleasant form and colour of the yellow drapery. The dog, suspiciously 
faithful to the family interests, peering from behind with a guardian 
growl, is a very capital adjunct. The Spanish female is powerfully 
conceived, and the figures in the threshold are replete with character. 
We congratulate Mr. Knight upon a very daring attempt, in which 
if he has not realized all he could have wished, is a proof of his ori- 
ginal and increasing talent.. We are also happy to perceive that his 
masterly little sketch of ‘‘ John Anderson my jo” has been purchased 
by the Earl of Pembroke. 

No. 377. “ Othello,” E. D. Leahy. Considerable powers are dis- 
played in this picture, the tone of colour is bold and harmonious—for 
drawing there is scarcely any scope. Othello is well conceived for a 
man about to give vent in a terrible manner to some deep and desperate 
intention, but it does not come up to our notions of “ the Moor” of 
Shakespeare. The features of Desdemona being too much rounded, 
give her an appearance rather of insipidity than mildness: a female of 
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her character would never have dared to love Othello. The mass of 
yellow drapery is unpleasantly composed, and is exceedingly heavy. 
It is however a very bold and original picture. 

No. 252. “Christ restoring Peter’s wife’s mother,” T. Bridges. This 
is a name we are not accustomed to, and which consequently appeals 
with the force of a binding novelty, as that of the author of a work 
which if it possess not a full developement of power, displays at any 
rate qualities which it is our most ardent desire to see inculcated in the 
English school. It is a bold and creditable beginning, not the beginning 
of a tyro who exults at his first admission to the public scrutiny, but 
the dawn of a career of dignified Art. There is an appearance of 
thought and care about this picture, which requires only a consciousness 
of original powers in the painter’s mind to be directed in a noble 
channel. The ancients still haunt his mind—perchance he produced 
this work within the halo of the Vatican ; nature wooed by himself less 
than through them would stamp his canvas with a higher grace. The 
tone of colour is in general too pretty to be severe, and the style of 
drawing is not of a sufficiently bold character to suit the dignity of re- 
ligious subjects: there is a mixture of many schools in it, without the 
distinctive characteristics of any; it is to be hoped that the indecision of 
the aspirant will sink before the approach of matured powers. In the 
expression of Christ benignity is lost in earnestness : whereas we are 
to imagine in the divine original a character equally remote from 
severity and levity. The draperies partake too much of the style of 
the old German and early Italian masters, they are liney and knotty, 
wanting the ease and breadth of artistic drapery. 

No. 91. “A Scene in the Debtors’ Prison at Rome,” T. Roods. 
Nicely composed and treated with much simplicity. The begging 
figure is full of meaning. No. 92. “‘ Cottage Children.” With Mr. 
Morton’s Powers it is beneath him to commit so flagrant an injustice 
to himself, as to present so palpable a copy of Gainsborough, not only 
in subject but in scratchiness of execution. The head of the elder girl 
is, however, beautifully painted. No. 113.‘ Children carrying flowers 
to the Chapel of the Virgin, at the festa of the Madonna del fiori.” 
T. Uwins. A pretty subject, delicately treated, but for our parts we 
do not like to see men who can climb heights reclining on roses. 
No. 118. ‘* Alpheus and Arethusa,” John Martin. We would willingly 
expatiate on Mr, Martin’s extraordinary talent, but from the situation 
in which his picture is placed, we were debarred the means of forming a 
competent opinion. No. 17. ‘The Widow,” T. Webster. A pleasing 
subject and well painted picture. Mr. Webster, however, succeeds 
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best in his own humorous subjects. ‘‘ The Committee of Taste” was 
a good beginning. No. 15. by the same, rather feeble, but possessing 
some pleasing qualities. No. 483. ‘‘ Endymion,” I. Wood. A pleas- 
ing composition; wanting, however, the sublimity of moonlight, and 
abounding in the powder-drop, rather than the “ pearly dew.” 
Mr. Wood has a very good notion of flying draperies, and has taken care 
to show it. This is altogether one of his most pleasing pictures. 
No. 468. ‘ Greenwich Hospital,” ;T. Holland. A very beautiful 
specimen of manly and unassuming Art: it reminds us of Bonington, 
but still more of nature. The opposition of the new stone by the side 
of the veteran grey is very happy; the latter is not, perhaps, rigid 
enough, it might crumble. We would however recommend to this 
talented artist a somewhat c'»ser attention to the rules of perspective. 
We predict great things of Mr. Holland, and it will be his fault if our 
predictions be not realized. No. 214. ‘‘ Horses and Waggon crossing 
a brook.” One of Mr. Lee’s best productions; as fresh and clear as 
nature. The figures in the foreground are well treated, and the horses 
are worthy of an animal painter. The sky though wrapt in voluminous 
clouds is very beautifully painted, and the gleam of light on the land- 
scape is touched with great truth and beauty. Mr. Lee is a promising 
painter, and what is more, always keeps his promise. No. 64. ‘ Skittle 
Players.” As fine a picture as Mr. Collins ever produced : the dis- 
tances are admirably preserved, and the principal figure is painted in a 
masterly manner. No. 405. “ See Saw,” W. Riviere. A picture like 
many in the exibition, so completely out of the way, that it has little to 
do with any portion of the verb to see, whether it be see, saw, or seeii. 
Messrs. Barnard and Seguir, have no easy birth of Directorship, Dicta- 
torship, &c. &c. &c. We are sufficiently liberal to them to believe, that 
they often do right and very often do wrong. No. 79. “ The Sibyl,” 
George Hayter, M.A.S.L.! A portrait (we presume) of the beautiful 
authoress of the ‘‘ Undying one.” Very feebly painted, and with 
scarcely any other recommendation than that which reflects no credit 
on the artist, the beauty of his sitter. It is totally unworthy of the 
talents of the painter of ‘‘ The Trial of Queen Caroline.” No. 70. 
‘“« Fruit,” G. Lance. When we have said that Mr. Lance is a very 
clever fruit painter, we have said what applies to all the fruits of his 
labours, they are all beautiful ir colour and execution: we would not 
cast the apple of discord at his choice, or impeach his style—no, not for 
a plum, yet we cannot help saying that just now, Mr. Lance appears in 
his cups, (but if nobleman will order cups....), the present one is 
beautifully handled ; (many would envy the painter his handling such 
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a rich affair) but it wants shadow, it is all round a flood of gold. We 
would quite as soon see Mr. Lance paint from himself, as for others. 
No. 163. ‘‘ The Mourner,” C. Landseer. An exquisite little’picture, full 
of delicate pathos and artist like feeling. The little dog nestling behind 
the hand of the female is a nice bit of minor episodism: he too is a 
mourner. E, Landseer’s are, of course, all admirable; but his “‘ Barrier,” 
No. 18, is a glorious specimen of canine aristocracy,—he could not see 
so small and insignificant an animal as a cat, were he to try. No. 59. 
‘“‘ Highland Game,” is a varied assemblage of most exquisite tints. 
No. 45.‘ A Warder,” A. Fraser. Bold and characteristic, the sky is 
too bold even for so bold a warder. 

We are aware that there are many meritorious works which we have 
not noticed, but amongst upwards of five hundred pictures, it is difficult 
to single out all that deserve mention, and we have already exceeded 
the due limits, There are many we refrain from noticing, as did we at 
all allude to them, it would be in a tone unpleasant to the painters and 
to ourselves; and as there are but too many cases, in which advice is 
unavailing, we leave all such to the notice of others, either more igno- 
rant or more unfeeling than ourselves. 7 





DRAMATIC EFFECTS. 


Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace. 


Berore we quit our editorial chair we would bestow a parting word 
on the theatres, having already intimated how deeply we are interested 
in the welfare of the drama. Within the walls of a theatre literature 
is invested with a palpable identity; poetic breathings start into em- 
bodied existence; feeling, with its thousand hues, animates a living 
form to communicate the fire that gave birth to the poet’s creation; 
passion assumes a fearful reality,—it rushes from the melody of num- 
bers to the thrilling intensity of action; frenzy darts from tHe tran- 
quil page to the arena of contention,—its silent agony bursts forth 
into the discordant yell: the monarch breathes his imperious com- 
mands,—the chieftain echoes the battle cry,—the voiceless imagery of 
war’s alarms sinks in the warrior’s shout,—the clash of arms,—the 
victim’s groan ; and smiling peace rises from the ensanguined field, the 
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beacon of hope and happiness. Oh! what a world does the drama — 
loose from pictured thought unto sensible existence. 

Endued with such varied and dignified powers, the drama should, in 
perpetuating honourable deeds, inspire with a love of honour; and in 
rendering homage to the charm of wisdom and the beauty of virtue, 
instil the spirit of emulation. Such should be the triumph of the 
drama; but the magician’s wand descending to unworthy hands has 
lost its wonted power; from presiding over nature’s deepest secrets — 
unveiling her impressive charms, it is degraded to be the tool of igno- 
rant jugglers—to create mystery rather than to dispel it. 

We will, for the thousandth time, allude to the temple of Shakspeare 
becoming a tinselled stable: animals, as additions, may be tolerated, 
but, as substitutes, are ridiculous: the legitimate drama could wend 
its stately way unaided by the brute creation; the furious Richard 
bellowing forth—** A horse, a horse!—my kingdom for a horse !”— 
would derive no additional reality were an animal fresh from a com- 
fortable stable to be quietly led on by a tranquil menial. Ten to one 
but that the till then frantic Richard would abate no mean portion of 
his energy in consideration of his own private neck. But the sin of 
appealing to the groundlings has not been confined exclusively to 
managers, actors have willingly availed themselves of a laxity which 
has rendered their task the easier: vehemence of gesture and pecu- 
liarity of intonation have supplanted propriety of action and purity of 
elocution ;—rage has foamed ,—pathos has whined ; the stately march of 
the hero and the unequal tread of passion have dwindled into a mono- 
tonous stage tramp. The mind is sacrificed to the eye, and the soul- 
stirring drama is a relic of the past, not a badge of the present. We 
must, however, in this rapid sketch of the evils of the stage, advert to a 
question that has been lately agitated: the privileges of the press and 
the privileges of managers. It appears that the language of the 
theatrical critics has not suited managerial views, and that in conse- 
quence, the entire freedom of the press has been disputed ; it has been 
made dependant on the good will of managers and the flattering tone 
of dramatic writers, This is evidently a most shackling mode of con- 
veying the state of the drama; no man of common delicacy would 
accept the boon with such an humiliating stipulation; but it must be 
understood that the whole affair is, after all, one of a private nature : 
-the press has no distinct right whatever to demand from managers a 
ticket for ‘“ self and friend ;” if, however, in consideration of the 
publicity obtained by the critical notices (and the papers for their own 
sakes would insert them), the manager chooses to bestow one on each 
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useful organ, it is a quid pro quo, and nothing more. To talk of 
right is absurd. The papers have about as much right to insist on 
each receiving a copy of the Library of the Fine Arts, as to forward a 
claim on managers. Fancy a case when, on a given night, every 
editor (and friend) in London were to avail himself of the privilege, 
we fear, then, the gentle paying public would be put to it for standing 
room. So far managers are right, but when they complain of this 


_ Tush of we’s we cannot help perceiving that notwithstanding the capa- 


bility of filling a theatre, thus granted to the pressing part of the public, 
the houses are notoriously meagre, and even those who can visit 
them gratis refuse to spend their time so ill as to yawn and hiss at the 
balderdash of managers, writers, and actors. With this “ beggarly 
account of empty boxes” they should be glad even ofthe presence of 
sour critics. We will allow that improper uses have been made of 
editors’ tickets: they have been pressed into active service, night after 
night, by persons whose names have been in succession on the “ ticket 
list” at the newspaper offices, and who have no intérest whatever with 
the papers, save the advertisements they bestow (in their own defence). 
This certainly was as little the intention, as that letters (not the result 
of parliamentary duties) should be franked by a parliamentary privi- 
lege. When we reflect on the tone of theatrical critiques, whether 
caused by the malignancy of the critic or the badness of the perfor- 
mances, we are not astonished at managers and actors writhing under 
the infliction. Yet, when we reflect that managers and actors, re- 
markable for virulent party prejudices, are not unfrequently at the 
bottom of much of the venom that pollutes the public prints, we are 
somewhat astonished at their flinching from the poisoned cup. 

The next topic is the right of the public—a bold Editor indeed to 
question the right of the public at this time, some may say—but we 
do'very much question the right of the public, or rather the few dis- 
turbers who too often constitute the public, to interfere, viva voce and 
fortiter in re, in a private speculation thrown open tothe public. An 
exhibition of pictures is established, and because a few dozen people 
take offence at the nature of the subjects, they are forsooth to fall to 
and either destroy the pictures, or insist on their removal. All the 
right they possess in such a case is that of stopping away. So with 
the theatres, which are private speculations—exhibitions on a large 
scale, where works paid for by the speculator are produced for public 
approval: the public has obtained the right of condemning, in consi- 
deration of the banquet being prepared for it, and by tacit under- 
standing with the parties concerned. But that the manager has not 
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the right to put any partitions in any part of his house to increase his 
legitimate profits is a principle we should always oppose. Besides 
which, it shows the nature of that part which appears as the whole 
public; it has sanctioned behind the curtain innovations calculated to 
degrade our national drama—it has welcomed, with more than libera- 
lity, foreign invasions, at once insulting to our own taste and talent; 
yet, when a legal attempt is made to obtain a few good seats for the 
real lovers of the legitimate drama, who would tend to civilize the pit, 
this same part of the public, callous to mental superiority, becomes 
outrageous at what it terms an infringement of rights ;—an infringe- 
ment of old prejudices and mistaken claims, if it please, but no in- 
fringement of rights. But now comes the matter of courtesy towards 
the public; in that light we consider that managers are bound by the 
silken tie of complaisance to consult the taste of their supporters, but 
until theatres become, de facto, national concerns, that is, supported 
by capital raised by Government from the people—until the tone of 
their exhibitions be such as to merit the appellation of national, until 
these things come to pass—the public has no right to cause a man to 
forego profits arising from any innovation, or to consider that it has any 
further interest in dramatic affairs than that arising from individual satis- 
faction or displeasure. The theatres, at present, are far from being ma- 
naged in a national sense; merit, unaided by recommendation, stands 
little chance—the aspiring author or actor must submit to the power 
of cabal, or suppress all yearnings for a niche in the Temple of Fame. 
But it is not our intention to analyze the management of our theatres, 
leaving it to others more able to do the subject justice. Nor would we 
pretend to offer a word of advice to those who are incapable of appre- 
ciating it, but as this is the last time we shall have the opportunity of 
watching over the welfare of the Drama, we must give vent to our 
excited feelings. Those who have no higher pride than individual 
amusement can but ill understand the patriotism which glows in our 
breast,—can ill conceive the reverence we have for the purity of the 
Drama,—the feeling of degradation and disgust with which we view 
all traces of national genius (save the few endearing beams of former 
splendour) swept from the degenerate stage, and legions of foreign 
mountebanks skipping, with ill-dissembled contempt for the ‘* crouch- 
ing lion,” where once a Siddons echoed and a Kemble trod. Out on 
such mummery, say we. Shall it be said that while our bodies have 
withstood the fearful shock in the battle-field—while legions of 
France’s finest warriors have found us invulnerable—shall it be said 
that British intellect was subdued by the paltry and undignified tricks 
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of dancing masters and buffoons? Shall it be said? It is said, aye, 
and repeated with many a triumphant jeer. It has already gone forth 
to the world that the land of Shakspeare has implored the assistance 
of a rival to uphold its tottering fame; that the intellect of that once 
proud land lies prostrate before foreign agility and affectation. With 
such a humbled look will the public still venture to call our theatres 
national ? 

We have before said that we love France, but we love England 
better; we are not blind to the merits of the French Drama, nor even 
to the sensual attractions of the Ballet, which appeals, after all, to the 
eye alone. But we cannot submit to be thrust from a temple, conse- 
crated by “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” which was 
the scene of our opening mind’s earliest revelry—which descends to us 
hallowed by the resounding voices of our patriotic ancestors in their 
honest applause of native talent—and, above all, sanctified in our 
grateful mind by the crowding recollections of that galaxy of genius, 
which it was our pride to honour, and which it is now our lot to 
mourn. 


Such was its worth, our loss is such 
We cannot love too well, or grieve too much. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations, Part X1.—The present Number 
is fully equal, if not superior, to the preceding parts of this truly beau- 
tiful work. The two vignettes by Turner, “‘ The Bridge of Sighs” and 
‘‘The Bernese Alps,” have all his beauties and defects—they are full 
of artist-like feeling and childish eccentricity. ‘‘ The Drachenfels” is 
worthy of him—there is about this impressive view, a mysterious effect 
that links with the Legends of the place: there are no startling and 
unpleasing tricks, all is mellow and harmonious. “Tivoli,” by Stan- 
field. A beautiful composition full of peculiar associations. The 
crumbling grandeur of former ages, and the mean shifts of the present 
are here side by side: the ruined arch surmounted by the frail wooden 
bridge speaks doubly of Time; the beautiful mountains alone are in 
unison with the charms of the Temple of Vesta, yet the very discordant 
nature of the materials is favourable to the painter. ‘‘ Convent of 
La Pena,” Colonel Batty—chaste and beautiful. If Mr. Turner and 
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Colonel Batty would exchange a few portions of their respective 
talents, each would profit by the bargain. ‘‘ Bridge of Egnippo,” 
Stanfield. The water is beautiful, but the whole view wants vigour 
and effect. ‘ The Acropolis,” T. D. Harding. A brilliant produc- 
tion beautifully engraved by Mr. Cousen. The texture of the wild and 
scorched herbage is pefectly given, and the varied tones of the Acro- 
polis are truly pictorial. 

Gallery of the Graces, Part I1.—The trinity of loveliness has 
been invaded as we anticipated in our last—ye lovers of Grecian 
fiction, submit to the daring innovation, for ’tis beauty of our own land 
that claims your homage. There is something very feminine about 
the first, but we are forced to interrupt our dream of beauty by a pro- 
pensity we have to criticise faulty drawing; the neck is timidly 
drawn—the mastoid muscle is too separated for want of the under 
muscles which unite it with the clavicle and trapezius. The drapery 
over the head, from being more finished than the rest, appears too 
heavy for so delicate a form. There is about the second, a Nun, by 
Boxall, much that is very fine—the expression is very nearly sublime, 
but it is not quite finished. ‘The Greek Girl,” by Stone, is like all 
that artist’s works, full of nice painter-like feeling—but the tasteless 
style of head-dress mars the effect of an otherwise sweet picture. 
The style of the drapery is also by no means agreeable: if it be left 
in a sketchy manner, great care is required to let it appear the care- 
lessness of judgment not of haste or indifference. * We are forced to 
abridge our criticisms this month, otherwise we could not have a more 
pleasant task than analyzing the claims of beauty. 

The Memorials of Oxford.—We have great pleasure in announcing 
the fourth Part of this genuine work to our readers, although for the 
last time. ‘The west front of Christ-Church” is, if possible, more 
beautiful than former efforts, and the outline of the interior makes us 
ungrateful enough to regret its not being a finished work. As we have 
before said success to the united labours of Messrs. Makenzie and 
Lekeux. : 

Loudon’s Encylopedia, Part 1X.—The February Number is more 
ample than its predecessors. We do not pretend to judge of its merits, 
but we are confident that it must be a most important publication. 
Want of'space has obliged us to abridge our criticism this month, a 
circumstance we regret, but over which we had no control. 
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THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


S1r,—Nothing like the commotion that animates the artists at the pre- 
sent moment had occurred for more than a quarter of a century. This 
agitation proceeds from the following cause. A short time since, the 
directors of the British Institution issued a notice to exhibitors, decla- 
ring that in future all pictures executed specially for their exhibition 
should take precedence in their rooms, of those which had previously 
been exhibited elsewhere (whereas heretofore those which had already 
been seen at Somerset-house were allowed every advantage). This 
announcement was hailed with delight ; but to the great discontent of 
many gentlemen who exerted themselves for the occasion, the pur- 
pose of the committee has been thwarted by those whose duty it was 
to carry it into effect. 

May I be allowed to observe, Sir, that with those who have thus 
been induced to toil in vain, and meet with disappointment where 
they looked for justice and liberal encouragement, the members of the 
Royal Academy have equal cause to complain of the promulgation of 
any such promise without their permission or the sanction of his 
Majesty, as the following sketch of the rise and proceedings of the 
institution will, I trust, prove. 

At the formatiof of the British Institution, Sir Andrew Barnard, 
Mr. Valentine Green, and other gentlemen, whose zeal for the higher 
department of art deserves the gratitude of the profession and the 
applause of the nation, proposed to obviate the striking objections that 
every sensible man entertained to the exhibition at the Royal Academy, 


particularly the following; viz. that historical pieces have usually 


been sacrificed to portraiture; the works of able artists not members 
of the academy are not only liable to be rejected by the council 
without appeal or reason given, but if admitted, may be placed ina 
dark corner where nothing but disgrace can attend them: even if 
placed in an enviable situation, they become a mere foil to the pro- 
ductions of the Academicians, who paint up their works during four 
days after the arrangement has been completed. In pursuance of so 
noble an intention, the first promoters of the British Institution pro- 
cured rooms which did not admit of so great a disparity of situation, 
they allowed one day, and no more, to the exhibitors to touch or 
varnish their pictures, and that alike to all. The next thing was still 
more important, they dedicated the best of the three rooms to intel- 
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lectual productions only, and emphatically denominated it the his- 
torical room. 

This was the state of the Institution during the first few years of 
the exhibitions—a period which did more to increase public taste, 
and cause the hopes of the artist to blossom, than all the sun-shine of 
regal or government patronage. 

It may be observed by those who have lately visited the Gallery, 
that nothing of all this is to be observed, that the pictures are so 
placed, and the means afforded so insufficient on the varnishing day, 
that whilst one portion of the exhibitors are busily employed the whole 
day in painting up their sketches, the remainder are stamping about 
in vexation and disappointment at the impossibility of climbing up to 
varnish their productions. Who will believe that the encouragement 
of historical painting was ever an object where portraits and still life 
occupy the choice places? But some good friend of the present ma- 
nagement will probably suggest that the bishops are in fault, by 
refusing to admit pictures into the churches; wherefore it became 
useless to continue the object of the subscribers. In reply to this 
argument, I beg to observe, that if subscribers were made co advance 
their money on an understanding that the Institution would particu- 
larly encourage historical painting, nothing less than a majority of the 
subscribers could equitably, not to say legally, sanction a departure 
from that leading principle: but I am sorry to find that the servants 
of the establishment have in other cases shown as much disrespect to 
subscribers of a hundred guineas, as they do to unfortunate artists. It 
is time for the noble Directors to institute an investigation, and allow 
appeals. . 

However, the truth is, that from the death of Sir And. Barnard 
and Mr. Green, none of the principles of the Institution have been 
adhered to. Unfortunately, a leaven of injustice was from the begin- 
ning infused into the system of the establishment. It was found 
necessary to claim the patronage of the Prince Regent ; but his sanc- 
tion was refused, unless means could be devised to prevent its inter- 
fering with the interests of the Royal Academy ; whereupon the Art. 4, 
chap. 1. was enacted, securing ‘‘ a favorable attention to such pictures 
as have been exhibited at the Royal Academy, and the British Insti- 
tution will be shut up during their exhibition :” as well as the follow- 
ing: Chap. viii. No. 2. “‘ The President of the Royal Academy, for 
the time being, shall be an honorary member of the Jnstitution: and 
every other*member of the Royal Academy shall be presented with a 
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silver medal, which will entitle him to personal admission to the 
Exhibition and Gallery.* 

This is the claim of the Academicians to a preference at the British 
Gallery; nor can it be doubted that if the sanction: of royalty was 
contingent on those articles, the promulgation of the late notice was 
an overt act, tending to the annihilation of that sanction, and little 
less than an affront to the source of all honour. Having thus stated 
the case, I leave it to the public to determine whether the promise in 
question, or the non-performance of such a promise, is to be deemed 
the more offensive mistake. I am, Sir, with respect, your very obe- 
dient servant, An OBSERVER, 





A VISIT FROM THE WANDERING IMAGE MAKER. 


I nap scarcely finished my breakfast and taken up my palette this 
morning, when I was told that an Italian from Turnmill Street had 
brought home some plaster casts. I desired Constantini to direct his 
men to place them in proper situations: it was immediately evident 
that the scraper and sand paper had been employed with no sparing 
hand. To my expression of disappointment, I received for answer, 
“that I had not particularly mentioned that it should not be, and as 
every body preferred them so, it had been done accordingly, and with 
great care.” ‘* But do you not perceive,” said I, ‘‘ that the sharpness 
of this eyebrow is quite destroyed, that these fingers have no longer a 
joint that can be distinguished.” ‘‘ Very true, Sir,” said the honest 
foreigner, “ I did not consider that the very thing that the public does 
not like, is just what a clever artist sees most merit in: we are so often 
told that they are not smooth enough, that we get used to rub them 
up, and of course as we must sell them so cheap, we cannot be very 
particular. Formerly, when I was paid fifteen shillings for a head like 
that, they were much better; but then we only sold them to artists 
and gentlemen who had some judgment in the Arts: but now that the 
taste has spread amongst so many people, we are obliged to sell them 
for three shillings, and it would not do for us to point out the diffe- 


* Even these gentlemen dreaded the unequal competition. How ynlike George 
the Third who “ did not wish to encourage one set of men more ‘than another.” 
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rence between that which they can purchase, and the other which is 
too dear for them: so that they acquire taste without knowledge, and 
we get ten times more work, but it is not so good; when any thing 
becomes very common there must be a great deal of bad and very 
little good: those very gentlemen who used to give me fifteen shillings, 
would now think me very well paid with six. It is too little for very 
good work; for we must live, and therefore do as our customers 
require. If you, Sir, tell me to get you better casts, and will pay me 
a good price, I shall be very happy to let you see what I can do; but 
if another tell me that he will only give me two shillings, I shall let 
him have the worst that I may have, or make them very light, and 
with no care. It is rather the market, or, I should say, the purchaser, 
who makes them good than we. When the people would have green 
parrots and brown toads, we made parrots and all manner of beasts,— 
now they prefer Venus and the Graces, or Napoleon the Great and 
little Cupid, we must do what every body will have, or we cannot live. 
In our country there was a painter, of whom we were very proud : he 
was a very good man, but could hardly live. At my return from Con- 
stantinople I had to call on him, and every thing about him appeared 
quite changed since my departure: there was a servant to announce 
me; Signior Giordano himself was dressed in a beautiful silk pelisse, 
and the perfumes, and I know not what beside, made me think for a 
moment that it was a dream, and that I was still in Turkey; but when 
I looked around and saw the studio crammed in every part with so 
many things, I felt that I was in a Christian country. ‘ So,’ said the 
artist to me, ‘ you have been among the Mahometans; and how did 
you find them? Do you think I should be encouraged if I were to go 
amongst them?’ You may suppose how I stared at this question; 
but the old gentleman observed ‘that he had quite changed his style 
within the last two or three years. When he was: a young man, he 
had dreamt of nothing but virtue and the historical style in Art—this 
had led him into disappointment, sarcasm, and misery: fortunately, 
however, an English nobleman had called on him about three years 
before, and had induced him to paint a-small picture of a gallant 
subject. His children were at the time in want of food, and, when 
he saw a deposit of twenty pistoles, he could not resist—and under- 
took the painting. When it was finished, he received forty more pis- 
toles, and the most flattering compliments, all the lord’s friends 
dwelling particularly on the purity of expression. So that he began 
to suppose that he had attached a quite different meaning to his 
words from other people: he received orders for several more pictures, 
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even more indelicate than the first; and as he found that he could 
clothe his family like gentlefolks, and was much more respected than 
while he attempted grand national subjects, he got used to it, and no 
longer avoided letting his friends into his studio, which he was at first 
ashamed todo. ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ after all, happiness is every thing in 
this world, and if I had continued to paint the virtuous exploits of our 
ancestors, I might have starved, and who would then have taken care 
of my daughters, who are grown fine young women, and dress as ele- 
gantly as any countess.’ * 

“« So you see, Sir, that in the Fine Arts, as well as any thing else, 
the professor is under the necessity of doing that which pleases his 
customers. If they flourish greatly in any country, you must ascribe 
it to the encouragement that is afforded; for if the amateurs say we 
will buy none but fine works, there will be great works; if they are 
satisfied with humble mediocrity, you must not expect any thing 
good; aye, and if they say to the artist you shall either paint such 
subjects as will debase your mind, or you shall starve, they must either 
starve or submit. So it is with us: if our customers will have green 
parrots, Apollos, or Tam o’Shanter, we must supply them according 
to their taste. 

‘< If I go into your National Gallery, which, by the bye, is any thing 
else rather than national, for most of the pictures (all those that are 
placed in the light) are either Italian or Flemish, when I see that 
nasty picture, by Rembrandt, of an ugly vulgar woman holding up her 
petticoat as she stands in the puddle, I am apt to say to myself that 
Mr. Rembrandt was a very coarse ignorant man, or he would not have 
painted any thing so low that it must spoil the taste of any one to look 
at it; but I am still more surprised that there could be any one to 
purchase so disgusting an object, and I blame the patron quite as 
much as the artist.¢ But do you not think, sir,” added my loquacious 
philosopher, after a pause,—‘ that there is some mistake in the in- 
scription upon the frame of that strange performance: it says that it 
was presented by the Rev. Richard Holwell Carr; but, as the Pro- 
testant clergymen are more virtuous and delicate than others, he could 
not surely expose himself to the remarks of every decent person. I 


* If there be any truth in this, foreigners have as good reason to deprecate the 
morality of some of our countrymen, as we have to despise that of all other nations,— 
we inoculate each other. 

+ It appears from this that the merit of colour and effect was lost on our inquisi- 
tive observer: probably his eye was accustomed to communicate with his mind, not 
to admire independently of it. 
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have indeed been told that some years ago an artist of talent who had 
been employed in a very strange way by a nobleman, was put into 


the church as a reward for his misdeeds. If such things take place, - 


sir, how can we expect good taste to increase. I have often remarked 
that before the time when the great masters ceased, and it became the 
practice to paint pictures so gaudy that they appear inténded to rival 
the splendour of the dazzling gold frame rather than represent the 
subject as seen in nature, painters and sculptors were principally 
employed on moral and religious subjects ; but in later times portraits, 
indelicate subjects, and gold frames have superseded grandeur of 
design, simplicity, and sentiment. 

** At all events,” I observed, * if the arts are not so intellectual as in 
the time of Massaccio or Raphael, it is easier for the profession to get 
a comfortable livelihood, since there are so many pretenders to taste, 
such multitudes of purchasers ?”—‘* Do you think so, sir?” was the 
reply,—** perhaps it might have been so; but gratuitous institutions 
were established every where at the same time that bad taste spread 
instead of the plague ; and it is likely that the great number of young 
men instructed in those establishments has tended as much to diminish 
the profits as to lower the independent character of artists; for when 
a father cannot afford to apprentice his sons to an apothecary, an 
ironmonger, or a baker, who all require a premium, he can send 
them to one of those institutions where they are made artists for 
nothing; their father having only to keep them until they can fill 
a room with copies after Sir Joshua Reynolds, or Vandyke, or Sir 
Thomas Lawrence: then he bustles about, and gets people to go and 
look at his sons’ portraits, and persuades them to let one of the young 
men try their likenesses. Of course they are to be the best in the 
room. However, if there be two sons, and only portraits for one, the 
- other finds employment for the shops, or else, with the help of a 
machine and two or three others as ignorant as himseif, ie turns 
engraver. Thus do artists multiply and the arts become a manufac- 
ture ; those who should add to the fame of their country by celebrating 
its exploits trust to the interest and coaxing of friends rather than to 
their own exertions and deep study—to the pliancy, not the strength 
of their genius. It is strange that in most countries governments 
think it right to have schools and academies, premiums and honours 
to excite young men to study a profession which others consider a 
delightful accomplishment. Why encourage one business more than 
another, if painting and sculpture are taught for nothing, why not 
shoe-making and printing? In Paris, besides the artists, they encou- 
VOL. I. EE 
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rage butchers, which last are, however, the most favoured, being 
limited in their numbers, and enjoying thereby a valuable monopoly. 
In Spain the bakers have great privileges. In this country you enrich 
the publicans by restricting licenses, and impoverish artists by multi- 
plying them beyond all reason. But of all the strange places, if I can 
believe my friend Polacco, who was some time in that country, Russia 
is the most extravagant ; for whilst they are so poor that the peasants 
are obliged to sell all their tallow to the English, and spend their long 
winter nights in the dark, to enable them to obtain the few comforts 
they have and pay the capitation tax ; at the same time that the govern- 
ment is overloaded with debt, and its paper-money only passes for one 
quarter of its value in silver, the emperor spends enormous sums on the 
Fine Arts and schools for painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, 
watchmakers, and turners. This has lasted many years, and every 
body boasts of this liberality; and yet if they want a painter to repre- 
sent’any of their distinguished characters, they must invite a Steuben 
from Paris, or a Dawe from London, so deficient are the artists tutored 
in their academies.* Is it for want of encouragement? Artists who 
have obtained the honours of the academy, rank with the richest mer- 
chants and bankers, and are allowed to drive four horses. It is true 
that, in contradiction to all this splendour, they are still the slaves of 
the nobility ; for instance, the finest church in St. Petersburgh, which 
they call the Cathedral of the Virgin of Cusan, was built by a slave of 
Count Strogonoff, educated at the Imperial Academy at the public 
expense. It is no wonder that, under such circumstances, these young 
men should get money enough to drive a carriage and four; for I have 
everywhere found, even in this country, that the humble slave or mean 
dependent of a great man stands the best chance of court patronage. 
And why not ?—-He can bow and cringe, but we must not expect him 
to do honour to his country and profession. 

T was not.a little amused by the praiseworthy vanity that caused the 
good man to display his information; and to put him to the test, I 
enquired of him whether the United States of America did not pursue 
a wiser course with regard to the Fine Arts. 

You are now going a little out of my latitude, muttered my Lucca 
investigator. I remember, indeed, an old man who came from there a 
few years ago; he had made some money among them; but there 
was one thing that I recollect particularly; the congress resolved 


* Students in other departments at their public institutions appear equally ineffi- 
cient: the celebrated navigator Kotzebue employed Wenham, an English watch- 
maker, to put his chronometers in order. 
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to have a number of pictures representing the proud actions of their 
country, commissioned Mr. Trumbull to undertake them, and I under- 
stood that he was going on with them; but it was supposed that 
the order was too extensive for him to live to accomplish. I 
believe that Mr. Trumbull was at that time the only artist in Ame- 
rica supposed to be capable of such works, it was therefore natural 
for him to be invited to the task; he had also served in the war that 
liberated his country, he had therefore a claim on the notice of the 
nation, and it is to be hoped a feeling for the glory-of his native land 
that will enable him fo do justice to the call upon his talent: at the 
same time we must recollect that in a flourishing because a free coun- 
try talent must be supposed to be progressing; on this account they 
should not have fixed the whole of so considerable a work upon one 
man. If Mr. Allston, or Mr. Van der Lynn, or any other, had come 
in for a small part, it would have kept Mr. Trumbull in continual 
anxiety to do his best; but now that he has no rival, if his work 
should not be equal to those pictures that gained him his reputation, 
he may excuse himself on the score of so much to do, or because he is 
growing old. At all events they have one merit that most princes and 
academies in Europe have not: whilst the emperors of Russia have 
employed a foreigner to paint the mere portraits of some hundreds of 
their generals, America has trusted the illustration of its glory to a 
native genius. 

Answers so different from what I had been accustomed to, induced 
me to put one more question ;—on the probable effects of public exhi- 
bitions. 

«* Why, Sir, I may be mistaken, but I think an exhibition is like a 
market; if well arranged and directed, so that the customers can see 
every thing and judge fairly for themselves, it must be very useful to 
all parties. So many gentlefolks do not like to enter a shop because 
they cannot go out without buying some useless trifle ; but in an exhi- 
bition they are free to look about and acquire taste, and they are 
insensibly led to spend their money: but if, on the contrary, in a 
market every thing is unfairly managed, if one stall is beautifully set 
out and those around are in dirt and disorder, as I am told is the case 
at the exhibition at Somerset House, those who go for the first time 
will buy if they are not prevented by some knowing friend, (of course 
from the stall that is enticingly spread out), and when the purchase is 
brought home it is not like the same thing. Of course every sensible 
man in such case will say, ‘ It is your fault this time, it would be mine 
the next,’ and take good care to keep away from such imposition. I 
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am afraid that in many exhibitions it is very difficult to judge of any of 
the merits of a picture except colour and effect, there is so much con- 
fusion; a fruit-piece beside a shipwreck, flowers or fish beside some 
great national event: this may please a vacant eye, but it cannot suit 
a man of intellect and sympathy: why not again make it like a well 
arranged market, where all things of a kind are placed together, and 
you are not diverted from the utility of one object by the showy bril- 
liancy of another. But I beg pardon, Sir, I must go and find out a 
gentleman who lives somewhere here about.” I immediately paid him, 
and happening to know the gentleman in question, gave the proper 
direction and dismissed my talkative philosopher, whose remarks had 
created within me a melanchqly sensation that the cheerless gloom of 
a February day was calculated to increase; a sensation the most unfit 
for attempting to touch a portrait, though far more consonant to his- 
torical reflections: but alas! the genius of historical painting should 
be carved on the tomb of Boydell or Wedgwood,* extinguishing his 
torch: "twas theirs to prompt the ethereal flight in quest of hope, nor 
search in vain: gratitude to their memory consecrates a spotless 
glory: even to this day the feeling is as fervent as during the period of 
their liberality and enterprize, when they taught surrounding nations 
that respect for British intellect, which till then they scornfully denied. 
F. 





CONFESSION OF A LAY FIGURE, 


Tue light of day first beamed upon me in Rue Mannequin, a street in 
the capital of France, not to be found in the maps; Paris indeed may 
be considered as the chief cradle of my race. From my earliest ex- 
istence I excited the wonder of the Parisians by my taciturnity and 
quiet demeanour, although it was allowed on all hands that I possessed 
a flexible diposition which would endear me to the lovers of the Arts. 

I forgot to observe that my parent resolved that I should be a fe- 
male, judging that from the multiplicity of loquacious ladies already 


* In 1760 pottery of a superior quality was imported in abundance from France ; 
but in 1763 Wedgwood’s improvements commenced, they now afford maintenance to 
nearly 10,000 families. Ifthe Royal Academy thwarted the emulation of Flaxman, 
by denying him their gold medal, Wedgwood spread the productions of his genius 
over all Europe, 
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in the market, a young woman of good appearance, divested of the 
tattling characteristic of the sex, would be an object of universal interest 
and admiration. Wicked rumour ventures to hint that my father, to 
whom alone I owe my existence, formerly had a wife who proved the 
goodness of her title as his better half by usurping the greater half of 
the connubial conversations. How far this may be true I cannot ven- 
ture to surmise, yet my existence appears to corroborate the sequel 
of this insinuation, which implied, that in a spirit of revenge he re- 
solved to create a woman devoid of the noxious attribute under which 
he had so long smarted. I trust the reader will not consider me un- 
filial in bringing forward this allegation. reflecting, that I owe nothing 
to my father’s wife. 

My principle of action was borrowed from that of some fine ladies 
who visited my father, who were deemed the fittest models for a lay- 
figure, being as remarkable for the constancy, not to say the mono- 
tony of their attitudes as they were for the variety and instability of 
their minds. I was their equal in the facility with which.I received 
impressions, but felt a proud superiority over them in my power of re- 
taining them. My head, it is true, is of a different material from that 
of my body, yet, although I boast of no brains, I perform all that is 
required of me, without a murmur, which is more than can be said of 
the greater number who bear these vaunted appendages of the human 
skull. 

The fact of my being a full grown woman at my birth did not ex- 
cite much astonishment, for in France children of the tenderest age 
mimic the experienced airs of their coquettish mammas, and elderly 


‘ ladies ape the vivacity of young ones, who are forced by bienséance to 


hide their natural under an icicled exterior. My modest, unobtrusive 
manner was so little relished in my own country that my father re- 
solved to expatriate me by sending me to England, believing that in 
that country I should be reckoned an exceedingly intellectual person, 
since silence and gravity pass with the phlegmatic islanders for deco- 
rum and wisdom, and the less sense a man displays the more he is 
supposed to possess. 

Fate seemed to approve of this barbarous intention, for about this 
time my father received an offer for me from an English suitor, and 
as young ladies in my country do not marry to please themselves, but 
to prove their obedience, I was destined for him, being the only one of 
my family on hand. I was accordingly packed in a coffin, with the 
loose pages of a philosophical essay wrapped round my head, and the 
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remainder of my form protected by various metaphysical and ‘theo- 
logical scraps then rendered useful for the first time. 

I will not detail the scenes that awaited me, owing to a difficulty 
overlooked by most travellers—that of describing what I never saw; 
and I fear from this conscientious determination, that it would require 
more than a “‘ Murray margin” to make my adventures appear of any 
importance. 

By the smoke and stench that crept into my coffin I judged that 
the vessel had arrived at its destination, and scarcely had I begun the 
usual abuse of England, common to all foreigners with heads con- 
stituted like mine, than I was caught up violently with an oath and a 
hoarse laugh, with some vulgar joke about “a stiff un.” After being 
jolted about in the most unmerciful manner amidst a hundred repe- 
titions of the gross joke I have just instanced, I was at length de- 
posited on the ground, tremblingly awaiting some fresh indignity. 

Fancy my condition, gentle reader, if you be a female—a stranger 
in a foreign land, suspected of being dead and devoid of the means of 
proving my negative existence. Doubly happy females of Britain, 
who are allowed to be considered alive without the slightest symptoms 
of animation, whereas in my own country those of our sex are obliged 
to kill themselves with fatigue to prove that they have life in them. 

A hammering and wrenching at the lid of the box in which I lay dis- 
turbed the reverie into which I had fallen: it soon yielded to the force 
of the instruments, and I experienced an instantaneous relief —How 
different the air from that which I had last breathed in the land of 
my one parent! how different the sound of the voices that now assailed 
my eats from those which had last greeted me! How changed my 
situation! A fond parent trying the action of my legs and arms, and 
ascertaining, with paternal delight, that my head could be turned by 
the weakest of men.—Sweet recollection !—bitter contrast ! 

I will pass over the harrowing remembrance of that fatal hour. I 
will not attempt to depict my maiden blushes as I lay exposed to the 
gaze of the vulgar wretches who crowded around my prostrate form, 
with looks and jokes that still resound in the chamber of my head. A 
person who had been inquiring for me was now directed to the corner 
where I lay exposed to insult: he approached me with a hurried step 
and enraptured look, and I began to lose my timidity in finding my- 
self recognized by my legitimate protector—for my heart told me it 
was he. He surveyed me like one capable of appreciating my beauties 
and behaved like a person accustomed to good female society. I felt 
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overjoyed at the result of his scrutiny, which, by the smile that lighted 
his intellectual face, was evidently to my advantage. 

After the customary formalities at the Custom-house, I was borne 
between two men towards the residence of my lover, who followed me 
with the most flattering anxiety. The passage was a perilous one, for 
we were repeatedly stopped by the respectable and enlightened parish 
authorities on account of our suspicious appearance, and all the unem- 
ployed urchins in the neighbourhood joined in the increasing clamour. 
My lover was hooted at as a doctor—a most injurious supposition, 
which affected me exceedingly, since, with a constitution like mine, 
I despise the efforts of quacks. I was exceedingly tired of having the 
lid removed so often, to convinee the sceptical red-collared beadles 
that I was not dead. 

At length we reached the house of Eugene Seymour, for that was 
the name of my beloved, and after an harangue to the assembled 
gapers, which explained to their benighted understandings the nature 


of the supposed corpse, I was ushered into a large room in considerable 


disorder, and lighted by an elevated window, which imparted to it an 
air of gloom that somewhat appalled my timid nature. J had now 
leisure to contemplate my possessor. He was a tall well-formed 
young man, apparently about four and twenty, with a very pale com- 
plexion, and an elevated forehead, which bore evident traces of much 
thought and care, while his deep sunk eye, of the deepest brown, flashed 
with youth and enthusiasm. His mouth might at first be deemed 
haughty, an expression which was softened: by his natural placidity, 
and which often yielded to an enchanting smile. He walked round 
and round me, when I was placed on my stand, with evident delight, 
and uttered in a tone of enthusiasm sundry lofty aspirations, which 
struck me the more forcibly since I could not comprehend them. 

I will not fatigue the reader with all the ebullitions of my dear 
Eugene: never was there a fonder lover! he carefully kept me from 
the wind and dust, like many a fond mother who shields her darling 
child from the unwholesome breath of heaven and the dangers of 
nutriment. 

I was now almost his constant companion. He laboured incessantly 
at a grand historical picture, which he fondly anticipated would realize 
his long cherished hopes; and unwilling to fatigue me by over-exer- 
tion, he made use of hireling models to perform that duty which con- 
stituted my whole pleasure and existence ; but they responded so ill to 
his wishes, that often would he cast a glance of affection at me as I 
gazed timidly at the awkward efforts of my restless rival, who was 
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forced to repose so often that I could not help wondering at Eugene’s 
patience. Notwithstanding the rapidity of his pencil, the progress of 
his work was considerably retarded by the considerate advice offered 
by friends who were, of course, astonished that the picture had been 
painted after the artist’s own views, rather than in accordance with 
their superior judgments. I was, although grieved at the frequent 
interruptions, considerably amused at the incomprehensible terms and 
mysterious manners of these unassuming critics. One, in particular, 
wished a few figures in the foreground to “‘ carry off the clouds,” yet 
thought the clouds came too near. Nevertheless I gleaned a piece of 
information that delighted me, for on a suggestion as to the propriety 
of a little more light being introduced in a certain part of his picture, 
Eugene replied that he should not like to do it as it would not suit the 
General Tone, (a patron of my lover’s, doubtless). True, rejoined the 
adviser, that must be considered at present that the General Tone is 
rich! Long may he remain so, reverberated through my hollow head 
as I heard this gratifying intelligence. One of the strangest hints I 
overheard was delivered in a whispering tone. It strikes me that this 
figure has only five heads—a moderate allowance, thought I; but 
having heard of men being “all head,” I was not so staggered as I 
should otherwise have been. Poor Eugene, how he endeavoured to 
blend the mildness of a disciple with the consciousness of superior 
powers. How my father would have smiled at the variety of my 
occupations. I was clad in all costumes by turns, and was foreed 
into all possible attitudes; and indeed it strikes me that I was often 
forced into impossible postures, according to the maxim of the painter, 
“‘ to snatch a grace beyond the rules of art,” and anatomical laws are 
sacrificed to the supposed requisites of composition and effect. I was 
‘one moment groaning beneath the ponderous armour of former days, 
and the next reclining in the luxurious attire of an eastern despot; I 
was in fact “all things by turns but nothing long.” I once tried my 


_hand at a sceptre, but it was too weighty an affair for me; although 


many are reported to have no better capacity for it than myself, 
and even those who are born to bear it often let it fall from their 
hands. To my credit, however, be it said, that I bore the mantle of 
office without arrogance, the soldier’s apparel without bravado, and the 
gown of the priest without pedantry or craftiness. After six months 
of the most intense labour the picture was completed : it had been the 
spell of daylight and the haunting dream of night—his whole existence 
seemed concentrated in this his first grand work. He would often 
gaze wistfully at his cherished production with mingled pride and 





























humility : the little voice in his own breast whispering of future fame 
and merited reward, while another resounded in his brain with the 
chilling accents of neglect and despair. While wrapt in profound 
meditation, with a faint but anxious smile on his pallid cheek, it 
would suddenly assume a deadlier hue, and tears start into his eyes. 
It was the conflict between dawning energies and trembling hopes. 

One day he seemed more agitated than usual, and after pacing the 
room for some time, he exclaimed, Eve’s, ‘‘ must I then leave thee 
Paradise,” is now my plaintive air. I must part with my heart’s 
fondest idol, must consign it from the partial ardour of a parent to the 
cold, perhaps, contemptuous glance of unfeeling strangers. Oh Fame! 
_ Fame! thou art purchased at the price of the mind’s serenity and the 
heart’s joy! Thou art perhaps, after all, a phantom to lure from peace 
and happiness. However, my die is cast. On this picture I have 
staked my all: with it I rise or sink. 

At this moment a knocking at the door aroused him, and a gruff 
voice demanded, ‘ Are the pictures ready for the exhibition?” Poor 
Eugene! what he suffered at that moment! The picture was carried 
down stairs, as though it had cost no thought—bore with it no hopes 
and fears. Eugene closed the door after them and burst into a flood 
of tears. ; 

I will pass over the sensations my poor Eugene experienced 
during the period allotted to the decisions on the pictures, and pro- 
ceed at once to the fatal intelligence he ultimately received,’ that the 
style of the frame and the size of the picture precluded its admission. 
It came like a thunderbolt upon him: the blow was too powerful to 
leave outward traces, but it sank deep in his heart. His palette lay 
neglected ; the former pride of his studio—the rejected picture was 
no longer the object of his solicitude and affection—his eye was no 
longer lighted by hope, but he surveyed it with the tranquil solemnity 
of despair: the enthusiasm of the painter was gone. He would con- 
stantly, with his head buried in his hands, pore over a large book which 
he used formerly to take out with him on a Sunday, and he seemed 
comforted by its perusal, but he smiled not. 

His melancholy increased—he grew more pale each day, and the 
settled gloom on his countenance deepened : his strength failed, and 
the expression that once betokened intellect and beneficence, now bore 
the stamp of paralized energies and approaching prostration...... 

In the midst of the scene of his labours, the lifeless form of Eu- 
gene Seymour lay in its coffin:—no friend shed a parting tear on his. 
remains, and he was borne to the silent tomb—unknown—unwept. 
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CHIARO’SCURO. 


Tere is no term in painting more difficult to explain satisfactorily 
than what is called Chiaro’scuro, nor any which requires more atten- 
tion from the student or aspirant in Art. It may be understood so as 
to advance his progress, or applied, so as to retard it; may become a 
beauty or a blemish, a means of bringing into view what is excellent, 
or of hiding the deficiences of the Artist’s practice. 

It must be taste and judgment alone, that can decide on the degrees 
in which it may be used, and the subjects to which it may with most 
advantage be applied. Chiaro’scuro is the very Proteus of Art, and 
slips into, or rather partakes of several other qualities, as light and 
shade, breadth, contract, keeping, and relief. In short, this ignis 
fatuus of Art will escape nine out of ten who attempt to secure it. 

Chiaro’scuro gives to the deceptive in painting, a quality beyond the 
merely imitative, imparting a sort of twilight gradation to the object, 
so subtle and blending as to leave no perceptible trace whereby to 
detect the exact place where the lines, tints, or colours, melt into each 
other; producing that repose in a picture best suited to the nature of 
vision which computing only a portion of what is presented to the 
view leaves the rest in a partial obscurity. 

It is not every painter that is willing to make a sacrifice of some 
qualities, which he possesses in an eminent degree, to the obscurity 
which makes a part of the magic in chiaro’scuro. He is skilful in his 
drawing the human form, eminent in his knowledge of anatomy, and 
does not like to hide his talents under a bushel, or lose the smartness 
of his execution by too much softness and blending of parts into parts. 

On the other hand, is he deficient in the above qualities,—he will 
seek to, hide them by the covering of chiaro’scuro, and perhaps tell 
you it was the manner of Coreggio or Rembrandt, whose style he 
wishes to follow; he will bring darkness rather than light, because of 
his ignorance, and will draw a veil over his defects, calling it the 
magic of art, a mysterious effect, &c. 

Rembrandt, it must be acknowledged, had no feeling of beauty in 
the human form or countenance, and grace in contour or action are 
never found in his figures ; his forte and skill lay in the harmony of 
his colouring, and in the management or conduct of his chiaro’scuro, 
which in some instances he carried to unwarrantable lengths. It is in 
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vain you look for line or even forms in the obscure parts of some of 
his pictures, and happy is the connoisseur that can make out, by 
wetting or sponging, some equivocal ‘form, which it would have been 
difficult for the painter himself to define. Something of this unintel- 
ligible obscurity occurs in this artist’s picture of ‘‘ the Woman taken 
in Adultery,” now in the National Gallery; here the sacrifice to a 
spot of light appears to be at the expense of two-thirds of the per- 
formance.* 

It is not the use, but the abuse of this subtle quality in art against 
which the aspirant is warned; he should not overstep the truth of 
nature by forced contrasts either of shade or colour. In many of 
the Flemish painters’ works there is a forced opposition, an undue 
sacrifice of truth and reality, to bring some particular object into the 
focus of light. Their apartments or interiors have the gloom of a 
cavern or dungeon, and if there has been any making out of objects, 
in the early progress of their pictures, they appear to have been at 
infinite pains to lose them at last. Some of the beautiful pictures of 
Terburgh are not free from this artificial obscurity. Metzu and P. Da 
Hoog often exhibit in their pictures admirable examples of chiaro’s- 
curo, or, as the term is sometimes rendered, ‘‘ clear obscure,” there 
will be found in the deepest shades or tones of colour a clearness and 
transparency, in which every object may be recognized equally as it is 
seen in nature under the same light and situation. In the use of 
these means they do not appear to have overstepped the modesty 
of nature by a flaunting display of light, or shut her out by dim 
obscurity, and seem throughout to have followed the advice of Hamlet 
in his charge to the players, letting ‘ discretion be their tutor,” suit- 
ing also the means to the end, and all with that special observance of 
truth, without which, nothing in the view of the judicious can make 
any just or lasting impression. But it is time to call attention to 
what has been said by the writer of the ‘“‘ Enquiry, &c.” who, in 
endeavouring to establish the claims of the ancient painters to the 
highest excellence in every essential quality of art, has brought for- 
ward, as before, the testimony of contemporary writers, in evidence of 
their skill in the chiaro’scuro of art, or, as he calls it, the “ clear 
obscure,” and for which, from the instances adduced, he appears to 
have good foundation on which to build his hypothesis. In quoting 


* The painting of the Nativity in the same Gallery is less liable to objection in 
this particular, and while the subject admits of a concentrated light, there is less 
obscurity in the retiring parts: it is also beautifully harmonious in colour, and 
a fine example of chiaro’scuro, 
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an ancient writer the author gives a very fair definition of what is 
meant by ‘‘ clear obscure ” in the following. 

‘‘That in painting, the contour of the illumined part should be 
blended with and lost in the shade, for on this, joined with the advan- 
tage of colouring, depend animation, tenderness, and the similitude to 
truth.” Just as this remark may be, it relates only to a part of what 
is to be understood by the term chiaro’scuro, which means the result, 
the effect of a whole brought about by the combination of several 
qualities in art. To illustrate his meaning further, the abovemen- 
tioned writer gives a quotation from Philostratus, which if it does not 
distinctly apply to chiaro’scuro, shows at least a feeling iti art of a 
highly cultivated character, in which describing a picture where 
objects are seen through the medium of water, he observes— 

“* That the fish near the top seemed black, the next to them less so, 
the next to those begin to elude the eye,—now they are shadowy, now 
watery, and now mere fancy.” 

This passage only relates to the truth of the perspective and proper 
keeping in the several gradations or removals from the sight, but says 
nothing of that mass or focus light so essential to the effect of the 
Chiaro’scuro, And when the same writer, describing the picture of a 
Venus, says : 

‘** The goddess will not seem to be painted, but springs from the 
canvass as if she would be pursued.” 

This passage certainly goes no further than to show that the picture 
was well painted, that the action was appropriate and the relief of the 
figure was good, and deceptively painted. With the knowledge which 
Philostratus appears to have had of keeping and perspective, we may 
readily infer that the accessaries and surrounding parts of tlie picture 
were kept subordinate to the principal figure, and give him credit for 
the Chiaro’scuro part of the performance. 

Another quotation will shew, however, that if the ancient painters 
excelled in this quality of art, they sometimes carried it to an unwar- 
rantable length; as, in describing a picture of Alexander in the cha- 
racter of Jupiter the murderer, by Apelles, ‘* Petronius Arbiter” says : 

“* The fingers seem to shoot forward, and the thunder to be out of 
the picture.” It should appear from this that some sacrifice at least 
must have been made of the countenance of the monarch god, as well 
as of other parts of his figure, to give pldte to the fingers and thunder. 
But the writer of the “‘ Enquiry, &c.” draws no such inference. ‘ This 
passage,” says he,—* is too striking to need a comment;” and then 
goes on,—** Let us compare the idea we receive from this with the 
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happiest productions of modern artists: what should we expect miore 
from the magic pencil of Correggio?—I mean as to the effect of clear 
obscure ?” 

It certainly would reflect no credit on an artist of the present day 
should he in painting a king on his throne make the hand and sceptre 
of the monarch the most prominent and striking part of his picture. 

From all that has been written upon the subject, however, it appears 
that the ancient painters felt and understood this quality of art, but 
whether they employed it in the way of Rembrandt, by the grada- 
tion of harmonious tones of colour, or, as Correggio did, by deep and 


local colour, no one can determine; but whatever may be said or - 


written by either ancients or moderns, a reference to examples is the 
best and perhaps the only way of understanding what is distinctly 
meant by Chiaro’scuro; and, as Correggio among the Italians, and: 
Rembrandt among the Flemings, are considered as the first masters in 
this quality of art, the aspirant will learn more from a sight of their 
works, than from any explanation that may be given in words or 
writing. 

That Chiaro’scuro may be advantageously employed in some subjects 
and omitted in others, has already been hinted. Some subjects are 
necessarily scattered, and the interest of the dramatic picture will 
sometimes be extended throughout the performance ; as in the “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” by Wilkie, and as may be seen in all the works of 
Hogarth, In such, there would be nothing gained by concealment, 
and, however magicial the effect of Chiaro’scuro, no more of this rare 
quality than is necessary to relieve the figures without hardness or 
abruptness, would be advantageous to these or similar subjects. To 
calculate the masses of light, shade, and middle tint, and to regulate 
the proportion and quantity of each, belongs to taste and judgment ; 
matters for which no rule can be given. If they could, painting would 
no longer be a liberal, but a mechanical art. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Few subjects are more calculated to arouse the slumbering energies 
of artists than the prospect of a National Gallery and the means em- 
ployed in its formation. Few subjects indeed appeal more forcibly to 
the spirit of the profession than one in which its dearest interests and 
fondest hopes have been so long involved. Yet of what avail are their 
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timid hopes, their crouching longings, if silent regrets or whispered 
insinuations are to be substituted for the manly tone suitable to the 
professors of liberal Arts. We know that artists are proverbially re- 
tiring men ; that they have the credit of suffering evil rather than dare 
to court publicity; but shall this quiescence of the tribe stand in the 


“way of one of the grandest topics ever introduced to public notice? 


Shall they be deemed worthy of their exalted pursuits, if, when a 
Temple is about to be erected for the universal soul of Art, they flinch 
from asserting their rights? Are the interests of the Arts, then, dele- 
gated to an architect, a builder, and those of our legislators who con- 
descend to feel that a few lumber rooms in Pall Mall are not quite 
suitable to the genius of Michael Angelo and Raffael, and with that con- 
descension display their total want of elevated feeling, by voting a 
sum more absurd than other sums, voted with more zeal, have been 
disgraceful, Are the Arts so devoid of fosterage as to depend upon the 
mechanism of calculating brains and not on the fervour of patriotic hearts, 
and so low as to be cradled by a Committee of Taste, which shrouds the 
opening prospect with its ill-omened wings? Are artists so blind as 
to imagine that others with ungenial bosoms and shackled tongues will 
feel one burst of enthusiasm for a cause deserted by its legitimate 
parents? We are bound to assert that if artists at this critical 
moment prove unworthy the badge of their profession, by displaying an 
apathy equally mortifying and degrading,—if they desert their post or 
cower before the frowns of the great, they are unworthy of the sacred 
trust reposed in them—the guardianship of the shrine of Art. We 
implore them by every tie that binds them to their country and to 
national glory to start forth into the constitutional arena to redress 
their grievances. And we assert with a fearless voice that it is the 
duty of the artists of the year 1833 to watch over the progress of a 
national monument—to overrule the errors of committees and archi- 
tects, since neither one nor the other have any right to plant upon the 
free soil of Britain an edifice calculated to lower our fame with our 
foreign rivals and our contemporaries, and consign our taste to future 
ages as a bye-word and a blot. A fearful responsibility is incurred 
by the Parliament which authorised the paltry grant, the Committee of 
Taste which wronged a nation’s fame, and an architect who succumbed 
to the dictation of shallow judges. We hold them amenable to the 
public tribunal, and exhort the enlightened portion of that public to 
unite in vigorous opposition to the intended sacrifice. We have 
nothing to advance against the architect, by all means let him have 
the honour of designing a national monument, he is a man of talent 
and would not probably, unshackled, forfeit our confidence, but we do 
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fervently entreat artists to petition the legislature to revise a measure 
so fatal to the credit of the country—to remove from us the galling 
stigma of inferiority, and to ennoble those whose works ennoble the 
world. We refer to many able expositions of the defects of the model 
that have recently made their appearance, and content ourselves with 


declaring that the model as at present is unworthy of this mighty . 


kingdom. .We, therefore, solemnly implore the deep attention of 
artists to this most important topic, and trust that, ere it be too late, 
effectual measures will be taken to call the attention of the legis- 
lature to a subject of such vital importance to the dignity of Art. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


My pear Epitror,—I am not accustomed to thrust myself forward 
on every occasion, but trust that the present is one which will 
excuse my presumption. I have lately seen the model of the New 
National Gallery, and regret to say that however it may attract the 
unlearned by its size, it is not at all calculated to satisfy those 
whose taste and judgment ought to be consulted. I felt deeply 
grieved that the first sign of an improvement in the condition of Art 
should be of so feeble a nature, and that the mountain of a nation’s 
groans should at length be the parent of a very mouse. It is a mouse 
clad in an architectural garb to be sure, but withal, a mere mouse! 
It has a portico—a dome, aye, and triumphal arches with military 
gateways into the bargain—it has long sides,‘ lengthily drawn out” 
to give it extent one way, and an excavated esplanade in front to give 
it height. Without a pun I might say that the major part, or the 
kernel (colonel) of the building is for the accommodation of our 
valiant red-coats, while the army of martyrs, the poor artists, will study 
the antique by beat of drum, or draw from the life by flourish of 
trumpets. It is a long disconsolate-looking building, with a mongrel 
aspect. It has, thanks to rules, a decent-looking portico, but, thanks 
to no rules, it has this said glaring gap of am-archway on either side, 
infinitely more important than the delicate centre, with its consump- 
tive steps and unassuming triple entrances. Then, there is a dome 
well calculated, with its ornamented ribs, to retain the genial wet of 
Heaven, and which will effect what all loyal subjects must wish— 
preserve the present rain. But all trifling apart, for really this is a 
very serious matter, having been told that all remonstrance is in vain, 
that the plan has been sanctioned by nobody knows who, and that no 
mortal power can prevent its completion, I venture to beg of you 
who wield one of the nettles of our public men, to use your influence 
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to prevent this fifty thousand pounds farce from being allowed a first 
representation, an that if it is to be built of Bath stone to recommend 
the present plan being sent to Bath, instead of frightening our London 
cognoscenti into architectual fevers. Believe me, my dear Editor, 
nothing short of such a weighty concern as this heavy affair would 
have drawn me from my merited obscurity. Yours most obtrusively, 
ALFRED. 

Lest I should be forestalled by other wags, I must hint that to give 
the whole a stable appearance, eight of the poor expelled horses are 
clapped on the top of the military arches, one way of doing honour 
to a national muse (mews). 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Mr. Martin is about to open, or by this time has opened an ex- 
hibition of his works at the National Gallery of Practical Science, 
Adelaide Street. It appears that he is somewhat sore at the conduct 
of the bashaw or bashaws of the British Gallery, in their treatment 
of his admirable picture of Alphceus and Arethusa, painted like most 
of Mr. Martin’s, to be placed on a level with the eye and which is 
there above it. 

We can only say that the British Gallery does not answer the pur- 
pose intended, and that in any shape we shall be happy to combat the 
authors of the grievances complained of, even by artists of quiet and 
unobtrusive dispositions—there must be something wrong, and we care 
not how soon we are called upon, should we be deemed at all worth being 
enlisted in the cause of the Arts, to advocate personally or otherwise 
a system more beneficial and more honorable than that which is now 
supposed to exist. We are about to resign this organ of artistic 
opinion, but we are confident that a little spirit in the profession 
would defy all petty intrigues or open impertinence, and we will zea- 
lously adhere to any body of artists actuated by pure motives and 
laudable desires. 


We understand that Mr. Hakewill has had the honor of submitting 
to. his Majesty a model for a naval monument designed for the centre 
of Trafalgar Square—a fitting ornament which we trust will be erected, 
and prove a more national affair than the misnamed National Gallery. 


We have not been able to glean positive information respecting 


- ae Gallery of British Officers, reported to exist in Windsor 
astle. 


Mr. Wilkins has written us a letter which we have not room to insert, 
besides which, it would answer no purpose if we did give it publicity. 








